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This ands ial of g giving a story for the chil- 
dren only, we give one which will do for the grown- 
up people as well. It is by Rose Terry Cooke, and 
well illustrates the loss of gain. 

The intelligent reporter explained that the large 
attendance at the Disciples’ Church, in Mentor, on 
the last Sunday in February, was partly due to the 
fact that it was communion Sunday. The intelligent 
reporter forgot to mention that the communion is 
celebrated in the churches of the Disciples every 
Sunday in the year. 








How many Sunday-achoal teachers could say to 
their scholars, as Paul said to those that he was 
teaching, “ Those things which ye have both learned 
and received and heard and seen in me,do”? The 
first part of the exhortation can easily be given, but 
how about the last? Our teaching is probably 
orthodox and earnest; but what of our practice? 
How many of us would strongly advise our scholars 
to follow our example i in all respects? Perhaps our 
inability to give such advice is one good reason why 
our teaching has sometimes so little power. 


A lady in New York, well. known for her good 
works, whose rule it, hag been to investigate before 
granting the applications for alms at her door, re- 
ports that in seventeen years’ experience she has 
never found a deserving case among persons thus 
applying, a fictitious address having been given in 
every case. This does not prove that there are no 
deserving poor, but it does show the folly and wick- 
edness of indiscriminate giving. The poor on always 
with us, but so-are the idle and the vicious; and 
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there is need of the utmost care in giving, lest, in- 
stead of relieving actual want, we propagate pauper- 
ism and crime. 


* Bemot weary in well doing” is a text of whose 
help every teacher stands in constant need. For the 
same old truths have to be stated over and over 
again, not only to new hearers, but to those who 
have listened to them many a time and oft. It is 
not enough to tell a thing once for all; it must be 
repeated, and re-enforced, and made to stick, for not 
until it is really apprehended does its true service 
begin. ‘“ Over and Over Again” was the title which 
Mr. Moody chose for his notable article on Bible 
study and Bible teaching, published ini these columns; 
and this very title explains his own power as a teacher 
of gospel lessons. Those who repeat until their lesson 
is really understood, and who even then are not con- 
tent to let it alone, are the teachers who are surest to 
succeed. 


In looking back over the years, of one’s life, it 
often seems as though the so-called “aecidents” bad 
played a more influential part than the deliberately 
made plans. How light was the feather which 
seemed to turn the scale which settled our place of 
residence, and all that followed the choice! How 
trivial was the chance which decided what our ayoca- 
tion should be! How little did the speaker of the 
stray word which first made us really think about 
religious things, know of the effects of hig utterance ! 
And so on, through all our experiences, we see the 
apparent accident becoming the moving power, and 
the carefully planned purpose coming to naught. 
But he who stops at this point has read the lesson of 
life amiss. It is not for us to say what are really 
“accidents ;’ and even with our poor, dull eyes we 
may, if we will, behold how a personal and omnis- 
cient God has himself directed our every step... It is, 
when we have looked back upon our lives in amaze- 
ment at God’s wisdom and our weakness, that we 
really see how a power infinitely above our own has 
wrought with us for the best ; and it is then, as never 
before, that we exclaim with all our hearts: “Thus 
far the Lord hath led me on.” 

In the absence of PRET instruction, it is 
sometimes said, a generation is growing up ignorant 
of the doctrines of the gospel. The old catechisms 
have fallen into partial disuse because their methods 
of statement are thought by some not always 
fairly represent the views of truth entertained at 
the present time by evangelical Christians, and the 
various attempts to frame new ones have not been 
very successful. The more thorough study of the 
Bible may go far toward supplying the lack in the 
study of the catechisms. It may really turn out that 
children who know the Bible pretty well, have a 
more comprehensive view of religious truth than 
those who are brought up on any or all of the cate- 
chisms. But, allowing that thereis some force in the 
criticism that there is less of formal doctrinal instruc- 
tion of children now than in former times, why should 
not every pastor undertake to supplement the teach- 
ings of the Sunday-school, by meeting, once a month 
the children of his church, or as mapy of them as 
he could gather, and giving them, in clear and sim- 
ple language, instruction in the essential truths of 
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our religion ? “The truth obius God, about p a 
Christ, about sin and its penalty, and the way of 
salvation, about baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and 
membership in the church, esuld be made plain to 
the comprehension of most intelligent boys and girls. 
The definitions should be few and brief, and might 
be written on the blackboard; the illustrations 
should be abundant, and the method conversational. 
The exercise would be an excellent one for the 
minister, and most helpful to the children. At any 
rate, it would afford the minister an opportunity of 
meeting, now and then, as their religious teacher, in 
a familiar way, some of the children of his congre- 
gation ; and that would be something quite worth 
while. 


JOY IN SERVICE. 


The spirit which accompanies an action is often as 
important as the action itself. Two children in a 
well-ordered household may be equally obedient, so 
far as outward conduct is concerned, but one may 
keep the paternal commandment with inward re- 
bellion, or with perfunctory indifference, while the 
other accepts every duty, and fulfills every obliga- 
tion with gladness and gratitude. There is a vast 
difference between the enforced submission of a 
slave and the sweet compliance of a son. The 
grudging payment of tribute-money by a captive is 
quite other than the gift-making of a loyal subject. 
In this world there is a great deal of service in 
which there is no joy, while still it is true that the 
highest, fullest, and t service is always that 
into which the joy ent enters largely. 

We see this constantly in the common-places of 
daily life. Mutual sacrifices consecrate family inter- 
course, and loving self-denials crown the hardest 
labors as with flowers. The husband who has toiled 
all day does not murmur, though he must spend the 
night i in a vigil beside the bed of a sick and suffering 
wife. The young mother whose girlish years have 
been like a gay procession marching to music, with 
banners outflung to the breeze, is content, ay, and 
blessed, when she is tied fast in her nursery. Her 
arms cradle a helpless babe, for whose comfort she 
performs offices that tax her strength, absorb her 
time, and cut her off from social pleasures which 
she once enjoyed; but she does not repine. The 
compensations which flow in upon her heart far out- 
number the limitations, withdrawals, and burdens of 
Look at the good physician as he 
goes from house to house in his rounds, or from cot 
to cot in the hospital, to battle with disease and 
alleviate pain. His is no fair-weather work. It en- 
ljsts his severest efforts, it engages his utmost powers, 
it draws upon his resources of every degree,—physi- 
cal, intellectual, and spiritual. Yet who shall say 
that it is barren of delights? Ask him about it, and 
he will tell you that he often drains the most 
ecstatic cup that ever touches human lips,—the cup 
of the conqueror. He will say that it is worth 
broken nights and sleepless dawns and laborious 
days to vanquish death, and give a dear one back to 
those who love him, as from the edge of the grave. 


»| He will even bear witness, supported here by the 


acoordant testimony of his profession, that when all 
that skill and knowledge can prompt is done, and 
done in yain, that even then there is satisfaction in 
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having soothed where he could not cure, and assisted 
where he could not save. 

We have lately seen a beautiful rhythmic illustra- 
tion of the spirit we mean in a little poem, in which 
a farmer is supposed to be talking to the wife whom 
he tenderly cherishes. 


“Through all the changing seasons 

My pride is, and has been, 

To keep thee cool when suns are hot, 
And warm when nights are keen ; 

Bend down to make thy burden mine, 
Or lend my cloak to thee, 

In summer or in winter, 
For 80 should it be. 


“T plow the stiff, tough fallow, 
And toil and moil and sow; 
You peer for nests through blackthorn boughs, 
And where first roses blow. 
T’ll do the work, you do the play, 
Then home at eve with me, 
A warm hand in a cold one, 
For so should it be. 


‘* My steady strokes in autumn 

Shall fell the rattling grain, 

And you shall tumble down the shocks, 
Nor set one up again, 

I'll store red apples liks your cheeks, 
And give the best to thee, 

From a tired hand to a fresh one, 
For so should it be.”’ 


It is this feeling of real pleasure in service for 
another, or for others, which dignifies endeavor, and 
glorifies the homeliest toil. Do we have enough of it 
in our work for Jesus? Is there any reason why 
Christian work should ever be joyless work? Do we 
not dishonor our Lord, when we engage in his ser- 
vice as though it were all hardness and warfare, and 
hopeless, dull, and sombre resignation? Who has 
an equal right with us to sing as we journey? Like 
Cromwell’s soldiers, we should march to the fiercest 
encounters with the enemy, uplifting psalms of faith 
and defiance. Like David, we should be ready to 
exclaim, at every crisis of life, “ Because thou hast 
been my help, therefore in the shadow of thy wings 
will I rejoice.” The child of God is the one person 
in the universe who can understand Paul’s terse ex- 
clamation, “ Rejoice evermore.” Nor nobody else 
are invisible joy-bells always ringing. Nobody else, 
in view of the clouds and darkness, and the mystery 
which surrounds so many of God’s apparent dealings 
with men, can accept each event as it comes without 
faltering, and with thanksgiving. Dr. Bushnell said, 
in one of his sermons, that nothing in the world is 
really luminous to a mind unillumined by religion, | 

We may conclude the sentence, and say that to @ 
mind illumined by faith nothing in the world is 
opaque. Everywhere the sun ‘shines. Everywhere 
the vision of attendant angels is waiting just beyond 
the immediate clouds. Il]ness, losses, bereavements, 
disappointments, may come, but God is over them, and 
the soul hid with Christ in God is happy through 
them all. 

The sweetest songs we have ever heard have come 
in intermittent notes, through the fragrant summer 
dusk, feom groves and thickets, where the singer 
dwelt unseen. So have some of life’s gladdest and 
most exultant strains come from sick-chambers, and 
from experiences of tribulation and distress, For 
the joy that was set before him our Lord endured 
the sharpest pangs of woe; and for the joy that shall 
be their reward, his followers may well bear pa- 
tiently and calmly whatever of reverse, or trial, or 
suffering may be their portion here. 

We hear much of personal magnetism. Personal 
magnetism is of two kinds, the attractive and the 
repellent. In our church relations, in our Bible 
classes, and among the wee ones who throng around 
us in the eager confidence of childhood, let us use 
the attractive kind. Who can resist the influence 
which is genial, amiable, heavenly? 

We have just passed through a long, cold winter. 
The land has worn the white mantle of the snow 
from Maine to Fiorida, On the first of March the 








winds blew and the storms were fierce in many an 
inland town and on many a surf-tossed beach. 
Nevertheless the spring is here. Presently there 
will be jasmine in the Southern forests, violets on 
Virginia slopes, arbutus in Northern pine-groves. 
There will be rollicking robins and merry blue- 
birds, and a world of blossoms and music, The sun- 
beams and the south wind will not come with stir 
nor sound of a victorious army, but their bugles 
never call retreat. The joyful service of the waken- 
ing season is here, and a million forces are even now 
at work to make ready for the fruitage and the 
harvest that God has promised. Let us too be glad 
and work joyfully, doing what we do “heartily as to 
the Lord, and not unto men.” 


LEARNING BY TEACHING. 


A professor of the ancient classics astonished one of 
his friends by telling him that he had opened a class 
for French. ‘“ What!” asked the friend, “are you a 
master of that language also?” “Oh no,” was the 
ingenuous reply; “you see, I wish to learn it.” 
Rather hard on the pupils, it may be thought. 
Doubtless their and his pronunciation would not be 
exactly Parisian. But the professor knew what he 
was about. And Caristian men and women might 
learn a leason from his wisdom without incurring his 
risk or doing injustice to those who receive their in- 
structions. To one and all we say, Teach, if you 
would learn. Only when you begin to teach others 
do you discover how little you know. And after 
you have taught awhile, you may find that you have 
gained both modesty and knowledge. 

Have we not here one of the reasons why our 
Lord, who knew so well what was and what was not 
in man, sent his disciples out to teach and to work, 
when they themselves were only beginning to learn ? 
Have wé considered how systematically he did this, 
and on what a very large scale—considering the 
field to which he restricted himself during his 
ministry on earth—his operations were conducted ? 
If a minister, after one or two years’ residence in a 
state, succeeded in persuading half a dozen young 
men to go abroad as teachers of his views, every one 
would understand what a work he was doing. Some 
of our Divinity Halls do less in the time specified. 
But here we find Jesus, although some writers speak 
of the ineffectiveness of his personal ministry, first 
sending out the twelve, and afterwards sending out 
other seventy, to go all over the country, as teachers 
of his message. We can see, too, that this was part 
of a system that he consistently carried out. When 
his summons of “Follow me” was answered by an 
excuse that betrayed an unwillingness to obey, he 
advanced on his first summons and issued a second, 
“G» thou, and preach the kingdom of God.” It is 
scarcely necessary to point out that the men thus 
commissioned were far from being perfect characters, 
trained teachers, or even apt scholars. We know 
their shortcomings. They misunderstood the plainest 
teachings of their Master, and showed themselves 
ignorant of his aims, his ideas, and his spirit. 
They rebuked those who brought children to him, 
and murmured at Mary’s beautiful symbolic act of 
devotion and love, They were censorious and am- 
bitious, They seemed incapable of receiving a new 
idea. Yet the Lord sent them out as teachers. 

Did he act wisely in so doing? We may be sure 
that he did; and the more fearlessly we copy his 
example in this respect the more assured we shall be 
of his wisdom. Not only do we ourselves learn by 
teaching, but, the earlier the stage at which we begin, 
the more likely we shall be to sympathize with the 
ignorance, the prejudices, and the peculiarities of 
others, and such sympathy is the most valuable ele- 
ment in teaching. Christ’s method thus tends to 
make true scholars and true teachers. 

A little reflection will show us that this must be 
the case. In the first place, no one can teach on any 
subject until his chaotic conceptions are gathered up 
into some kind of order. That of itself is an im- 
mease gain, Moen are by nature mentally sluggish, 
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and if they content themselves with merely reading 
or listening to others, they will seldom take the 
trouble to think out any point, or even to generalize 
the mass of facts and opinions that they are deluged 
with. A wise man is thankful to be forced to knit 
up his confused notions about things into definite 
shape, Then, as language not only expresses but 
stimulates thought, it is impossible to speak intelli- 
gently on a subject without new thoughts on it being 
suggested to the mind. Every teacher and preacher 
must have experienced this, and rejoiced in the ex- 
perience. And in the next place, if our scholars 
ask questions, as they should, and as they will, if not 
snubbed, but encouraged to speak freely, we are 
forced to look at the subject from new points of view, 
to think all round it, to inquire, to revise our con- 
clusions, and either get a surer grip, or—what may 
be of just as much use—to confess our mistakes or 
our ignorance. 

Of course, inexperienced teachers may blunder. 
But if none are to be allowed to teach except those 
who never make mistakes, who shall stand? The 
best members of the profession will ask leave to re- 
tire. In this world we cannot have perfection, and 
continually we must take the course that promises 
the least. danger and the fewest evils. What blun- 
der can be so great as to remain idle during har- 
vest time? Soon the harvest is past, and through 
all eternity it shall be our loss that we did not use 
the opportunity given in time. Besides, is not the 
consciousness that we ourselves are only half-taught 
and only beginners, likely to make us modest? True, 
there may be a different side to this. We are told 
that “a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” It 
is so only when it thinks its little much. The real 
question remains, How shall we use our little knowl- 
edge so as to make it most useful, and also most 
surely cause it to grow? We are quite clear as to 
the correct answer,—Teach it to others. This rule 
applies to all truth, and emphatically to divine truth, 
because it is least dependent on book-learning. 
“The heart makes the theologian,” said Neander ; 
and heart and life make the best teachers. 

Has not the church, then, made a great mistake 
in not imitating the method of Christ more fear- 
lessly? It has forgotten that “Thou shalt” is in- 
finitely more important than “Thou shalt not,” avd 
so the great majority of professing Christians have 
very vague ideas as to what is incumbent on them. 
Slowly we are attaining to true conceptions. Things 
are not so bad as they were, but mediwval notions 
still cling to us to an astonishing extent. Let us go 
back beyond the middle ages, with their spiritual 
caste-ships and hierarchies, to Pentecost, and learn 
there that all the Lord’s people are to be prophets, 
and to speak in their own language the wonderful 
works of God. In days so recent that we can re- 
member them, no one but the minister was expected 
to give religious instruction, and he was supposed to 
be infallible and encyclopedic. It is different now, 
but relaxations of the old rules are still made with 
caution, or rather with timidity, as if they resulted 
from popular pressure instead of conviction. Surely, 
the churches need not be afraid when they are imi- 
tating Christ’s method, whether they understand the 
principles on which it is based or not. But as the 
principles are simple and unassailable, it would be 
just as well that we all took a strong grip on them. 
Every Christian must be not only a learner but a 
teacher, not only a sponge but a fountain; and he 
learns most surely by teaching what he knows. The 
minister has his place, So has the city missionary, 
the elder, the deacon, the Sunday-school teacher, the 
colporteur, the district visitor. So also has the head 
of every household, the guardian, the employer, the 
employee, the student; in a word, every Christian. 
We best minister to our own spiritual life when we 
think of and labor for others; and we are doing 
most to learn the truths of the kingdom, and to clear 
up our own difficulties, when we are busy teaching 
others, according to the measure of our light, our 
capabilities, opportunities, and responsibilities, 
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THE ULTIMATE FAITH. 
BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 
“ Though he slay me, yet will I trist in him.”—Jobd 13: 15. 


Though in the wine-press of thy wrath divine, 
My crushed hopes bleed, like crude and worthless must,— 
That truth and mercy, Father! still are thine, 
With reverent soul, I trust! 


Though all my life be shattered by thine ire,— 
The mystic tempest of thy will august,* 
Yet from the din, the darkness, and the fire, 
I lift my song of trust! 
Though foes assail me,—yea! within, without! 
Harass my heart, and hurl my joys in dust,— 
No forceful fear, nor fraud of treacherous doubt, 
Disarms my bucklered trust! 


Though my lost years be wrapped in arctic cloud, 
And grief on me hath wreaked her ruthless lust, 
Still, like an angel’s face above a shroud, 
Smiles my celestial trust! 


Though, Lord! thou wear’st the mark of hate (’twould seem) 
And for a time I shrink, as mortals must,— - 
That mark shall melt, as melts a nightmare dream, 
Before my fearless trust! 


Yea! though thou slay me, and supine I cower, 
Heart-pierced, and bleeding from the fiery thrust,— 
I know there bides in heaven a glorious hour 
To crown my sacred trust! 





SUBSTANCE AND FORM IN RELIGION. 


BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM W. PATTON, D.D. 


In the physical realm, nobody thinks of confusing sub- 
stance and form, Everybody understands that the same 
substance may assume a great variety of forms. That is 
to say, fundamental characteristics, inhering in a com- 
mon basis, may continue to reveal themselves notwith- 
standing a thousand changes of shape and outward as- 
pect. Thus water remains of the same chemical compo- 
sition, and characterized by identical properties, though 
it be subject to such modifications as mist, rain, snow 
and ice, lakes, rivers and oceans; and may change in hue 
from perfect transparency to every color of the rainbow, 
and in its uses, from the richest blessing to the direct 
curse. Gold is gold, whether fluid in a crucible, cut into 
an ingot, coined into money, beaten into a sheet, made 
the setting of a gem, or wrought into the plates and gob- 
leta of a royal table. 

The analogy holds good in the world of thought; for 
thought, too, has its substance and its form. We see this 
in the useful and in the fine arts, as similar ideas work 
themselves into the most varied expression through in- 
ventors and mechanics, through painters, sculptors and 
architects. Utility in any direction is thus consistent 
with numerous methods, while beauty may clothe itself 
in forms of infinite diversity. And what do we mean by 
literature but the changes of form which human thought 
and feeling can assume in the garb of language? Did 
two men ever discourse the same, in prose or in poetry, 
even when agreeing in fundamental conceptions? Each 
man has his style, representative of his individual self. 
Asa common humanity is consistent with such a diver- 
sity of form as renders no two members of the human 
family alike, so common ideas never fail to find some 
peculiarity of conception and expression in each speaker 
or writer. This we expect; this we admire. 

It is only when they enter the religious world that the 
good sense of many people forsakes them in respect to 
the relations of substance and form. They fail to dis- 
tinguish between the two allied but distinct facts, and to 
give each its place. They want to insist that substance 
shall be identified with form ; or, at least, that it shall be 
recognized only in a single form. If it be a matter of 
doctrine, it is heresy, unless men’s ideas crystallize into 
precisely such a hard and clear dogma as they have been 
accustomed to accept as orthodox. If it be a matter of 
ritual, no diversity of rites can possibly be lawful and 
acceptable; but a rigid adherence to a specified form is 
identified with the very substance of right worship. If 
it be a matter of character and holy living, then the in- 
ward exercises and the outward life are to square exactly 
with a single prescribed example, or a certain unmodifi- 
able theory. It is worse than mechanical thus to deal 
with spiritual truths and facts; for even mechanical 
theories and forces provide for an endless diversity of 
form under a fixedness of substance. But mind, so to 
speak, is much more fluid than matter ; that is, it refuses 
more utterly to be confined to sameness of form. It has 
infinite refinements of thought, perceptions of analogy, 
possibilities of imagery, and modes of linguistic utter- 
ance. 

Religicn, then, though fundamentally the same, has yet 
passed outwardly through several dispensations, which 





have been quite unlike, and even contrasted in form. So 
it is reasoned in the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, where piety is resolved into the principle 
of faith in God, from the earliest ages downward, 
whether men lived in the narrow simplicity of the patri- 
archal religion, or under the multiplied ceremonial ex- 
actions of the Mosaic system, or amid the spiritual free- 
dom of the Christian dispensation. But if this be so, 
then much more may we expect that under the freedom 
of Christianity will be found unity of substance with 
wide diversity of form, as to dogma, rite,and life. For 
this was to be the universal religion, adapted to all the 
centuries, the countries, the races, the degrees of civiliza- 
tion and the successive sehools of philosophy and science, 
yet taking distinct color and shape with each of these. 
Even" Romanism partially recognizes this fact; for with 
its wise rigidity of rule and dogma, it has ever embraced 
a wondrous variety of explanation, method, costume, 
worship, and action. The necessity of such adaptation 
Faber, in his ‘‘ Thoughts on Great Mysteries,” recognizes 
in these words: “In substantial matters the ages are 
pretty much on a level with each other. But each has 
its own way, and requires to be dealt with in that way. 
This is the reason why the church seems to act differently 
in different ages. There isa sense in which the church 
goes along with the world. It is the same sense in which 
the shepherd leaves the sheep which have not strayed, 
and goes off in search of the one that has strayed. Each 
age is astray sheep from God, and the church has to 
seek it and fetch it back to him, so far as it is allowed 
todo so. We must not make light of the differences of 
the ages. Each age needs persuading in a manner of its 
own. It finds its own difficulties in religion. It has its 
own peculiar temptation and follies. God’s work is 
never done in any one age. It has to be begun again in 
every age. Old controversies become useless, because 
they cease to be convincing. Old methods are found un- 
snitable, because things have changed. It is on this 
account that theology puts on new aspects, that devotion 
has fashions and vicissitudes, thet art and ritual undergo 
changes, that discipline is modified, and that the church 
puts herself in different relations to the governments of 
the world.” 

Protestantism, as a system, recognizing individual free- 
dom and responsibility in matters of religion, ought more 
fully to admit substantial unity under formal diversity. 
Its denominational divisions compel it in that direction, 
and its history has gradually resulted in a sense of an 
evangelical oneness which includes the leading branches 
of the church. Bat it still remains difficult for the repre- 
sentatives of the last generation of theologians to con- 
cede that new and startling methods of formulating and 
explaining important doctrines can possibly retain the 
substance of truth. Hence the struggle is perpetually 
renewed between successive schools of interpretation and 
philosophy, and is attended with more or less bitterness. 
Yet historical studies and spiritual experience are con- 
stantly broadening the horizon of theological vision, 
while the attacks of the skeptics are compelling a union 
of believers, and developing the common ground of sub- 
stantial faith and character upon which they may stand. 
As we grow older, we all make our creeds briefer. And 
similarly, in the regulation of the outward life by the 
fundamental principle of love to God and one’s neighbor, 
under the precepts of the New Testament, must we recog- 
nize diversities of action according with temperament, 
education and taste, or regulated by position and function, 
or modified by the law of action and reaction, and by the 
difference of custom in communities and the changing 
spirit of the age. We must ever seek to judge by the 
impelling motive, rather than by the peculiar act. Good 
men and women often agree in the former, when they 
differ widely in the latter. Hence it is not so easy as 
many imagine to distinguish between piety and worldli- 
ness, if one essays to do it by external forms merely. 
Who is the infallible judge of what may, and what may 
not, be done with an honest purpose to pleaseGod? We 
are each tempted to set up our personal belief and prac- 
tice as the standard by which to judge of the -conduct of 
others. Can this safely be done? 

Howard University. , 


THE BEGINNINGS OF SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, LL D, 

There has long been, and may long be, a good deal of 
perplexed controversy, and but a véry partially service- 
able one, as to the elements involved in life. There is 
always something which escapes us in life, and a some- 
thing which seems to be the gist of the whole thing. 

In spiritual life, the highest form of life, we can hardly 
expect {o find this inscrutable element more visible, more 





amenable to reason, than it has been elsewhere. In spite 
of this failure to master the last term in life, the field of. 
inquiry is wholly open to us as to the conditions and 
methods under which it manifests itself. Although rea- 
son always leads the way to something deeper than itself, 
it never loses its office of piloting our thoughts and ac- 
tions. 

Spiritual life is fullness of life, and must be compre- 
hensive in order to be at all perfect. And so it follows 
that instruction is but one way of quickening it, and 
truth but one constructive force in it. We must see, 
therefore, the relation of this means to other conjoined 
means, or our efforts will at least partially fail of their 
purpose. A good deal of parental instruction and Sun- 
day-school instruction have not reached their end, but 
have signally fallen short of it, because some of the sus- 
taining conditions were wanting. We believe the chief 
of these conditions always to be work ina lower and 
work in a higher sense, the two concurring in usefulness. 
The parent, for instance, who does not make well-timed 
industry the leading line of discipline for his children 
will be liable, in spite of all other advantages, to meet 
with very unexpected and very painful failure. 

The relation of action to religion is more conspicuous 
than to any other form of knowledge. Religious truths are 
truths of conduct. They spring out of personal rela- 
tions, and find their “‘ proper expression” in actions toward 
God and toward men. These truths have an emotional 
side, and can be profoundly apprehended only in connec- 
tion with the actions they order and the feelings they 
evoke. A cold intellectual light cast upon them can 
never disclose them, any more than a transparency can 
be revealed by a reflection from its surface. Christ said 
of himself, “I am the way, and the truth, and the life.” 
The way is put first, as an approach to the truth; then 
the truth as sustaining and guiding this activity; and 
then the life that is the free, full, spontaneous interplay 
in action of just affections and pure thoughts. Obrist 
was the way as offering a form of life, as momentarily 
presenting tohis disciples pure conduct and holy charac- 
ter; and this was precisely their line of development. 
They first went with him in his work, while their insight 
and faith were quite behind that implied in the form of 
their lives. Slowly the truth disclosed itself to them, and 
at length they came to live,—to live in the vigor of apos- 
tolic love and apostolic revelation. 

It is just at the point at which action knits together 
feeling and thought in daily conduct that our power is 
the greatest, our responsibility most complete, and just 
here it is that the most effective light of our lives must 
appear. Truth which does not touch this movement is 
but the cold shadow of itself, something that lingers in 
the memory by a name or a formula, but brings no fresh 
disclosures day by day to the mind and heart. 

No line of religious instruction can be successfully 
prosecuted that does not closely and constantly unite 
itself to action. We have seen that our Saviour first 
called his disciples to action and then to instruction. 
This seems also to have been the significancy of the ex- 
tended ritual of the Israelites. On account of the state 
of the world, and still more on account of their own nar- 
row spiritual development, no extended work of moral 
influence was possible to them. Yet they could not be 
trained without work. A laborious ritual, therefore, was 
laid upon them, full of symbolical lessons of great 
moment. The lesson was not taught without an action 
in which it might find expression, and in which it 
might gain power. Oonsecration of our possessions in 
service to God was enforced in a real form, even though 
to do it the animal sacrificed was burned up on an 
altar; and if we are tempted to say for no purpose, it is 
because we have no clear vision of the highest purpose. 

We are, indeed, more fortunate. Religious truth is 
with us disclosed in its most direct and ultimate relations 
to action, to conduct and character; and there we must 
comprehend it and obey it. Special reforms have often 
found the Christian Church unprepared, just because it 
had studied its truths in a logical way, rather than in a 
living one; because it had inverted the words of Christ, 
and used them as if he had said, I am the truth, and the 
way, and the life. If truth is given the foreground, 
action often halts; and if action halts, both truth and 
action are lost. 

The parent is, in this particular, far more favorably 
situated than the teacher in the iraining of the child, 
because both action and instruction fa!l to him; and the 
two may be made to unite habit on the one side, and 
conviction on the other, in that firm bond of character 
which can alone hold safely arstional life. The Sunday- 
school teacher, because his opportunities are narrow, 
needs to recognize this principle only the more clearly, 
and seck the more tenderly and assiduously for the 
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means of applying it. He is to remember that the knowl- 
edge he is dealing with is one of discipline, and that it 
can only be understood in its own way, under its own 
form. Every principle, therefore, must have a setting 
of facts, and one often varied to include those relations 
which are nearest the experience of the pupil. The 
Bible owes much of its power to the circumstance that its 
instructions—and this is pre-eminently true of the words 
of our Saviour—spring so directly from life, and bear so 
directly upon it. 

THe good teacher will vividly realize these first facts 
illuminated by the truth will bring the mind of the 
pupil to the same outlook, and will then dexterously 
translate both facts and principles into the facts and 
principles that touch most closely the experience of the 
pupil. It is owing to this constant interpretation of 
scriptural truth by facts, which were their occasion and 
counterparts, that these truths are so incapable of per- 
manent perversion, They are always apprehensible. 
The associated events have defined them. Restore the 
circumstances, and the instruction comes with it in 
unmistakable meaning. The many lives of Christ, to 
which attention is now directed, are restorations of the 
best order, 

Sunday-school instruction has this advantage, that the 
attention of the teachers is directed to comparatively a 
few, and yet to children who come from under different 
home discipline. If these children can be made to feel 
that the truths considered are not a part of the humdrum 
of authority, but something by which they may better 
understand, and may better enjoy, what they are about 
every day, they will not fail to be interested in them, or 
to bring to their further elucidation facts from their 
own experience, The teachers, then, must be so far 
interested in the child as to understand its practical, 
spiritual problems, and their fitting solution in action ; 
and the child must feel that it has been given a method 
on Sunday by which to get through the week’s work, 
and the week’s enjoyments, and the week’s trials more 
successfully. A truth that has really touched nothing in 
action has made no disclosure of itself. 

Religious truth to a child’s mind is high up, and con- 
duct is low dowv. The one is remote and great, the 
other near and petty. It is the office of the teacher to 
bring the two together in the experience of the child. 
The great beam of sunlight must be broken up, and one 
shimmering ray let fall on some very tender plant quite in 
the shade. The passionate boy cannot take in at once 
the whole law of love, nor will he feel much interested in 
it in ite integrity. It is quite too large for his grasp. 
Yet if he learns the law, and leaves unsoftened the daily 
hatred of the heart, he bas simply discovered a method 
of nullifying the truth, of covering it, like an over-active 
agent, with an inert coating. To anticipate this most 
peraicious habit on the part of the child, and to start the 
truth in its first remedial work, is the office of the 
teacher. 

University of Wisconsin. 





“MOTHERS OF OUR OWN.” 
BY MRS, ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


In a family where I was visiting recently, a lively little 


dizcussion followed the reading aloud of a bright editorial 


from one of the household newspapers upon “ Mother 
After some learned talk about the 


Worship in India,” 
hundred and forty distinct “ mothers,” local deities, 
in Gujerat alone, which the Brahmins declare to be dif- 


ferent forms of Siva’s consort, the conversation naturally 


took a more practical turn as to mothers in general. 


A good many different views were expressed as to how 
far men’s lives were really shaped by a mother’s influence, 
aud whether, after all, “ mother worship” was not really 
the most natural form of adoration for heathen peoples 


to fall into. 


“T have seen a good deal of the world,” said a fine- 
looking, middle-aged man, from the Far West, who was 
spending a few weeks at his old New England home, 
“and I have found that most men have tucked away, in 
some cases, it may be, down in the most remote corner of 


their hearts, a great tenderness for mother. 


**T remember, when I first went to: Indiana, as a clerk 
in one of the offices of the Wabash Railroad, that John 
Carpenter, the paymaster, to whom I had letters of intro- 
duction, sent me to board with a certain widow who was 
trying to gain a living for herself, and to educate her 


ehildren, by taking railroad boarders.” 


**Mre. Griswold’s husband was killed on our road 
while on duty as an engineer,’ said Mr. Carpenter, as he 
‘She has 


walked with me across the depot platform. 


just taken that large frame house which you see yonder 
on the corner, and has gone to keeping boarders. She is 


a good-hearted, worthy woman, and we are all anxious 
to have her succeed. But it is new business for her, and 
I can see that she already looks tired and discouraged. 
Perhaps our boys worry her some,” added the paymaster, 
in his kindly way. ‘Tell her you are one of our new 
men from the East, and that I sent you, and she will 
make you comfortable, I know.’ 

“‘T was an entire stranger in the place and to all the 
railroad boys, and was homesick enough, ss, carpet- 
bag in hand, I trudged down the muddy street of the 
mushroom western city, and presented myself before good 
Mre. Griswold. She at once ushered me into the din- 
ing-room, and gave me a general introduction to the 
dozen or fifteen young fellows who were seated about the 
supper-table. They were good-looking, tidily dressed 
chaps, some of them Eastern boys, more or less home- 
sick, and all of them seemingly bent upon having all the 
fun they could get out of anything that came along. 
“They gave me a cordial greeting, rather too uproari- 
ous, however, I thought ; and in a very brief space I was 
one of them, seated familiarly at the well-stocked table, 
and answering their many questions. Presently Ed. 
Slate said to me, ‘This is just the gayest old place to 
board at that we have ever struck. You see there is no 
‘man of the house,’ and we boys run the shebang to suit 
ourselves, and just about drive the old lady ont of her 
wits sometimes. 

‘** Look here, Tyler, it’s your turn to drink up the tea 
milk to-night, and call for more,’ continued Slate. ‘ And, 
Benjamin, it’s your turn to eat up the sugar. You see we 
make it a point to clear the table at every meal |to me], 
Here, Jim, empty the salt-cellar into your pocket, and 
sing out for some horseradish, which you know she 
hasn’t got.’ “ 

“* We always eat horseradish on jelly-cake where I 
came from,’ said Jim, very solemnly, to Mrs. Griswold, 
when she came in with regrets that there was none in the 
house, and promised to order some at once, She soon 
brought in a new supply of milk and sugar and salt, to- 
gether with a bottle of catsup that Slate straightway 
poured into a bowl of crackers and milk, and began to 
eat, to the great bewilderment of the poor widow, who 
was evidently wondering what would be called for next. 
“ As I glanced up to Mrs. Griswold’s sad, worn face 
and black dress, I thought of my own widowed mother 
in our little home far away among the hills of New Eng- 
land, and on whose account, that her comforts might in- 
crease as she grew older, I had migrated hither, and won- 
dered what she would do with such a rough, thoughtless 
set of boarders to manage. 

“‘ At last, while Mrs. Griswold was tidying the cloth 
near my plate, for I was a late comer at the table, and 
while I was trying to repress my laughter at the drollery 
that was still going on around me, I said to her kindly, 
‘Tam well supplied now, thank you ; I won’t trouble you 
any farther.’ , 

‘* While thus speaking to her, and before the dining- 
room door had closed behind her, I had made up my 
mind to remonstrate, in as unassuming and sensible 
way as I could, with my new fellow-boarders as to their 
thoughtless, unmanly, and almost cruel treatment of our 
kind-hearted boarding-mistress. I thought I had better 


the boys. 


shabby, unmanly way. 


boys, but they are nothing else, after all. 
they?’ 


been the ringleader in the mischief. 


do it here and now while my presence was a novelty to 


* As I glanced around the table, I saw that they were 
all silently regarding me, and evidently expecting that I 
would now introduce some new piece of mischief. Fora 
moment my heart failed me, but as my own mother rose 
again in my mind I gained courage to say pleasantly, 
‘ Now, boys, it’s too bad to treat that poor woman in this 
Her grief for the loss of her 
husband, coupled with the hard necessity upon her to 
start out for the first time in her life to earn her own and 
her children’s living, is trouble enough for her to shoulder 
at once without being bothered and made game of by 
her boarders. Besides, such rude conduct is beneath 
those who are called men. You know there isn’t one of 
you who would hesitate to knock a fellow down who 
should undertake to insult your own mother as you seem 
to be in the habit of insulting that poor widow. You 
don’t mean such carryings on qs real insults, I know, 
Now, are 


“* Well and bravely said,’ spoke up Ed. Slate, whohad 
‘I myself was 
thinking, when I went out from dinner this noon, that if 
we boys went on like*this, day after day, it wouldn’t be 
long before we should be unfit to mingle in civilized 
society, to say nothing of our unfitness to associate with 
any true woman, We can have fun enough among our- 
selves outside, and, for that matter, right here in the 


“* What Slate says is only right,’ said Ned Clayton, 

one of the more quiet of the boarders, ‘I like fun my- 

self as well as any one, but often and often I have thought 

that we were carrying this thing too far. Mrs. Griswold 

is not the person to complain, but I do not think that any 

of us could fail to see how much hurt she has been 

at times. Now, boys, let’s all own up that we have 

carried this rough play far enough, and let’s stop it right 
here.’ 

‘“** Let’s call oyr boarding-house here “The Eastern 

Boys’ Home,” ’ said Dwight Dorman, who, not long since, 

had left an orderly, Christian home in Connecticut, ‘and 
all try and see how much like our own Eastern homes we 
can make it. Don’t let’s say a word, but keep mum, 
and surprise the good widow with the new order of 
things.’ 

“Mother Griswold, as we soon fell into the way of 
calling her, was indeed surprised by our changed 
demeanor and quiet ways. She was surprised, too, to see 
how handy and obliging we made ourselves by giving a 
lift now and then to some of the heavy work about the 
house. Didone of us chance to notice an empty water- 
pail or an empty coal-hod, they were straightway filled. 
Did we happen to see that her stock of kindlings in the 
basement was out, when down there blacking our boots, 
we would presently fall to the pleasant task of splitting 
up & good supply. 

“We got into the habit also of calling at the post- 
office, and doing other errands for her on our way to and 
from our depot, shops, and offices. But what pleased 
Mother Griswold more than all was to see us fix up, when 
Sunday came, and accompany her to church. We had 
observed the walk and talk of this church-going 
Obristian woman, and we not only voted that we would 
be decent and go to church, but that we would insist that 
our Sunday dinners should wait until afternoon, so that 
she could remain to the Sunday-school, in which, 
notwithstanding her many home duties, she had a class 
of young men, composed largely of us, her former rough, 
Sabbath-desecrating boarders. 

“We were amply repaid for our kindness to her, for in 
sickness or in health she sought our every comfort, and 
was a mother to usindeed, One day, nearly a year after 
this new order of things had been brought about, she 
said to us,‘ You young men now seem ss if you were 
my own sons; but I must tell you that at firat I thought 
you to be the most ill-bred boys Leversaw. I wasonthe 
point of giving up the house when something—I really 
don’t know what did happen.’ 

“© We all happened to think that we have mothers of 
our own, Mother Griswold,’ said I, and that was all she 
ever knew about it.” ‘ 


* 





THE SACREDNESS OF CHILDHOOD. 
BY THE REV, E, B. SANFORD. 


In more ways than those suggested in their connection 
are the words of Wordsworth true when he says that— 
‘* Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 


It is then that weakness reveals a perfect trust, and the 
sweet humility of innocence that makes the child-life, 
not in its wisdom or doing, but simply in what it is, a 
type of that spirit that Jesus says is the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven. 

In the disclosure that Christ makes of his love’and 
relation to ‘“‘ these little ones” there is brought to view 
truths that are of tender interest and full of comfort as 
touching the sacredness of childhood. Since the day 
when the wise men were guided to the place where the 
babe lay in the manger at Bethlehem, an undimmed star 
of hope has shone above every cradle. The Christian 
world is a unit in the faith that the little ones are safely 
enfolded by the love of the Redeemer. 

There is a beauty hovering about the face of a child, 
touched by the chill hand of death, that is the symbol of 
an unfading joy and blessedness,—‘ For of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” In that presence those who sor- 
row have the infinite consolation that the spirit that has 
taken to itself wings, and forsaken its tiny earthly casket 
of clay, is safe in the rest and love of the heavenly 
life. 

This revealed truth of a blessed immortality makes 
the spared life of children, as well as that which is taken, 
sacred and of infinite worth. As the sculptor sees, in 
imagination and thought, the figure that he desires to 
fashion imprisoned in the block of marble that has not 
yet been touched by the chisel, so the truest teachers, and 
most successful in their service, are those who look into 
the faces of their pupils and remember that they are the 
men and women of a future generation. 








house, provided it is decent, and wounds no one,’ 





It is ashallow mind that underrates the hidden possi- 
bilities that lie within the soul of a child, and passes it 
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by as of little importance. Of all seasons childhood is 
the period of hope. The soil in which the seed is sown 
is fresh and susceptible, and while the good and bad 
strive for the mastery, faithful and loving service may 
anticipate more abundant harvests as the reward of toil 
than at any other time in life. Habits formed in these 
early years, and the truths implanted, are often the forces 
that mold and fix the entire after-character. As the 
tendency increases to secularize the teachings of the pub- 
lic schools, how important it becomes that those who are 
in charge of the Sunday-school should be impressed with 
the sacredness of childhood in its soul want and religious 
nurture. Mothers, teachers, do you feel that the hand of 
the child is in yours to be led to God? How solemn, but 
blessed, does this thought mske your trust ! 


“Oh, may those enshrouded years, 
Whose fair dawn alone appears,— 
May that brightly budding life, 
Knowing yet nor sin nor strife,— 
Bring its store of hoped-for joy, 
Mother, to thy laughing boy ! 

And the good thou dost impart 

Lies deep treasured in his heart, 
That, when he at length shall strive 
In the bad world where we live, 

Thy sweet name may still be blest, 
As one who taught his soul true rest.” 





POORLY RICH. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 


“Oh dear, how I do hate to be poor!” sighed Mrs. 
Manners, as she laid down the fifth shirt she was making. 

There are various kinds of poverty. Mrs. Manners 
would have been called rich by any shop-girl in New 
York, but she felt very poor, and Scripture, as well as 
common sense, tells us that asa man “ thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.’ Her husband was book-keeper in a 
great iron-manufactory ; they had no children, they were 
not in debt, and on their pleasant flat, keeping one ser- 
vant, Mrs. Manners need not even have made her hus- 
band’s shirts if she preferred to put them out or buy 
them. Still she was unhappy; she wanted a house of 
her own, a sealskin sacque, a velvet dress, a library full 
of books, plenty of silver, china, pictures,—for her tastes 
were refined as well as luxurious. She was discontented, 
in fact; and it went to John Manners’s heart to see the 
line deepen on her white forehead and gloom gather in 
her bright eyes day by day ; but he could not help it. 

“ Just look at Mr. O. and Mr. D.” she often said to him. 
“They bogan as poor boys, and now they are rolling in 
money. I am sure you’re just as smart as they are, John. 
Why don’t we get rich ?” 

John Manners could not answer. -The truth was such 
people as Mr. O. and Mr. D, are exceptional; they had 
remarkable business talent and great energy. John 
Manners had neither; he was rather a slow-moulded 
man, industrious, patient, honest, and good-tempered ; 
& man most attentive to and careful of his wife, and pain- 
fully anxious to make her happy and contented. 

Osroline Dart was a farmer’s daughter, a neighbor of 
Parson Manners, and when the clergyman’s son went into 
the Thor Iron-works, instead of studying for the minis- 
try, everybody in Stafford was surprised; but John had 
no wish to be aclergyman, and he did wish to marry 
Carry Dart, whom he had loved ever since their school 
days. It had seemed great promotion to Oarry to leave 
teaching district school and go to live in the city, when 
John got a rise in his salary, and could ask her to marry 
him at last; and it seemed to him nobody could be hap- 
pier than he, with enough to live on and lay by, and a 
dear, thrifty, smiling wife to welcome him home from 
work. But when the novelty wore off Carry was by 
no means smiling or happy. She had been a personage 
in Stafford, hereshe was nobody. There all knew her, and 
her dark red silk wedding-dress, which she had earned by 
teaching, was almost too gorgeous to wear to church ; 
here it was hardly good enough, and her bonnet was en- 
tirely out of style. However, she had good taste and 
nimble fingers, and soon wore as fashionable garments as 
other people, if they were of poor material. But she 
wanted better things, and to that end saved, spared, 
pinched in food and fire, and fretted in a helpless sort of 
way, at last sending her servant away and undertaking 
the work herself. But city air, stairs, want of outdoor 
exercise, and hard work, soon told on her aspect at least. 
She grew thin and sallow, and did not like to look in the 
glass; still, she consoled herself with thinking of the 
handsome set of furniture she had at last been able to 
buy,—a set of heavy, carved walnut with damask uphol- 
stery, that filled up that tiny parlor in the most comfort- 
less fashion. Then John began to have dyspepsia. Why 
not? She gave him the poorest sort of meat, badly 





cooked ; bread from a cheap bakery that, of course, had 
to be adulterated to be sold cheaply; stale vegetables, 
bought at half price; no fruit, eggs, fresh fish, or savory 
soups; and, besides these dreary meals, her dreary face at 
the other end of the table did not add to that cheerfulness 
so necessary to assist digestion. After a few years John’s 
work became very much harder. The heads of the firm 
proposed to him to have a clerk, but he saw here a pros- 
pect to make more money, and, as he thought of Carry, 
his heart grew light, and he offered to do the extra work 
at night if they would give him the extra salary. Of 
course they consented. John was better fitted for their 
wants than any stranger, who would have to be taught, 
drilled, admitted into their private affairs, and, perhaps, 
after all, prove untrustworthy. If Oarry was lonely 
evenings she did not say so; it was so good to have John 
making more money! And, as she was not now obliged 
to spend her evenings playing backgammon with him, 
or talking over the daily news, or going to the evening 
meetings of the church.to which they belonged, she had 
jast so much more time, and, to improve it, got copying 
to do from a lawyer’s office. She did so hope they would 
have a house of their own some time; and if ever the 
lovely, rosy children she met with their nurses, walking 
out on the avenue, as she traversed it on her way to get 
her work, sent a pang of covetous admiration through 
her human heart, she sternly repressed it; children were 
such a dreadful expense, they could never, never afford it. 

So things went on for five years. John grew thin and 


| haggard every year ; his hair began to show grey threads, 


and his skin was lifeless and sallow. He never had time togo 
anywhere. If his Sunday-school class asked him to go 
with them on any church excursion, he had notime. Ifa 
friend called in on Sunday evening after church,—for 
they had made a few acquaintance,—and asked if he were 
going to some cheap concert, or free lecture, the answer 
was invariably “ No, I have no time; I have so much to 
do.” And Carry gave the same answer. Even on the 
legal holidays they took no outings, except to wander up 
into the park, if it were summer,—a pleasure free to the 
poorest ; or to attend church on Thankagiving Days, and 
Christmas at some other church than their own, with 
better music and finer decorations than they should see 
elsewhere. To tell the truth, most of these holidays John 
spent on the sofa, half asleep; rest was more to him than 
pleasure. He had long been obliged when ten years of 
his married life were over, to give up Sunday-school and 
second service; indeed, he nodded so often during the 
morning sermon that he came home with a very vague 
idea of its subject; and Carry could not help him much, 
for she too was worn, sallow, weary all the time, but still 
crying out for money, breathing a secret aspiration for 
wealth in her heart continually, and speaking aloud 
from that abundance. It seemed to her the one solid 
good of this world Of course, you couldn’t carry it to 
the next, that she kaew; but oh, what pleasure it would 
give her here! What was there money could not give 
and bring ? 

She meant to bs a good woman, she meant to do her 
duty ; any clothes she could not possibly cut over or turn 
any more she gave to the woman who washed for her, 
who had five small: children; she sometimes gave stale 
food to a beggar. Money she could not give, it was too 
precious; so when the contribution box was passed in 
church she did not see it, and when the collector called 
she was always out of change; but meantime her bank- 
book grew more and more agreeable to look at, and she 
wrote for two lawyers, she had drilled herself so faith- 
fully to write clearly and fast. 

Then John was offered still another chance to increase 
his income ; he cculd draw well,—that is, copy; and the 
engineer of the Thor Iron-works was perfecting a new 
invention ; some draughtsman was necessary to duplicate 
his drawings of machinery, and write out specifications 
and directions. John could do this if he could be helped 
in his writing. So Oarry went up town with him every 
morning, and did his work while he worked for the 
engineer. This involved cold meals with the exception 
of breakfast, which she rose early to prepare, leaving her 
dishes to wash at her return. And after an evening of 
copying briefs, she was too tired to make John the hot 
coffee, the bit of miik-toast, or the dropped egg he had 
been accustomed to. It was cheaper and easier to give 
him a glass of beer, a bun, and a pickle. 

But after that year John grew more pale and thin ; his 
eyes troubled him, his back began to ache; and Oarry 
was too irritable herself to pity or comfort him. One 
day he went alone to see a doctor. It was Sunday, and the 
people were coming home from the second service. He 
felt so giddy and queer, that he turned out of the avenue, 
down which he was walking, into a side street to avoid 
them ; and as he passed an open window in a house on 
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the corner, he heard a clear voice singing to an organ: 

accompaniment that most beautiful of sentences, 

“* Rest in the Lord! oh, rest in the Lord! 

Wait patiently for him, and he shall give thee thy heart’s 
desire.” 

John leaned against the railing of the garden fora 
moment. “Rest in the Lord?” Why, he had almost 
forgotten him! He had worked so hard for his heart’s 
desire,—no, for Carry’s!—that he had not had time to 
rest, even in the fatherhood of his God. He thought of 
his boyhood ; of his good old father 20 long unseen; of 
his Christian experience and hope so rusted and corroded ; 
of the treasure noé laid up in heaven,—and his heart smote 
him. He found his way to the doctor’s office as if he 
were walking in a dream ;, his waxy yellow pallor told a 
sure story to the experienced eye fastened upon him; but 
Dr. Blair made his examination and listened to his 
patient’s story with forbearing silence. 

“You are not at all well,” he said quietly, as he laid 
John’s hand down. “ You have workei yourself out; a 
man can’t do more than he can, Mr. Manners, and you 
have tried to do it for years. You must have absolute 
rest, country air, plenty of fresh milk; and you must not 
worry.” 

John laughed, but the laughter was hollow. 

“ That is to say, doctor, I must give up my work, and 
my prospects,—and everything !””—he meant Carry. 

“A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things that he possesseth,” said the Doctor solemnly. 
“T tell you frankly, Mr. Manners, it is a matter of life 
and death with you.” 

John fainted. Dr. Blair rang his bell. 

“Sam, fetch a spoonful of brandy, quick! then send 
round the carriage.’ ° 

And when John was able to be taken home, the doctor 
carried him there in his coupé, and helped him up the 
stair. Oarry was shocked to see him. Whatever love 
her small heart held for him awoke now, and alarmed 
her. She put him on the sofa tenderly enough, and made 
him a cup of tea. But she thought the faintness and 
weakness he still showed would pass away, for the doctor 
had not time to stop and explain the case, and John 
could not, in his deep love for her, brivg himself yet to 
tell her of his sentence. He had loved her with all the 
strength of his nature, but the love had shown itself in 
deeds instead of words and caresses, and she had enter- 
tained the angel unaware. “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends,” and 
in his weak, human measure John had indeed laid down 
his life without being conscious of his utter sacrifice. He 
lay there half awake, not thinking now of Oarry or his 
money—her money, rather. Through his mind ran the 
perfect cadence, “ Rest in the Lord.” In the grasp of fatal 
disease, ignorant yet that it was fatal, the straying child 
came back to his Father. Old words thronged his mind, 
old prayers stirred his pale lips, the prodigai’s humble 
utterance, the cry of the publican, the agonized outcry of 
the sinking disciple,—all these he whispered, so softly no 
mortal ear could hear. Then a dream of peace seemed 
to steal upon his weariness; a sense of rest and relief 
relaxed all his tense nerves, and soothed his whirling 
brain; he smiled and put his hand out, groping for 
One invisible, and fell asleep. When Oarry came to 
rouse him at bed-time, he was dead. 

Now she had plenty of money! John had insured his 
life heavily, and paid his premiums so punctually and so 
long that even the insurance companies dared not try to 
contest payment: then they had both put their savings 
into good investments by advice, and doubled their capi- 
tal over and over. Mrs. John Manners was worth at least 
sixty thousand dollars, owing to her husband’s death and 
the rise in stocks recently. 

But where was John? She knew now how he had 
guarded and cherished and sweetened her poor, toiling, 
selfish life; how he had given up home and peace and 
pleasure, all that makes life sweet to a man, in order to 
satisfy her eager, wretched hunger for wealth; she had 
made herself loveless and friendless in her devotion to the 
muck-rake, and the crown over her head had been so 
long unseen, unvalued, it was at last taken away, Where 
now was her omnipotent money? it could not bring back 
John. She had herself helped him surely and steadily 
into his grave, for the doctor told her frankly and sharply 
that he had worked himself to death. Sixty thousand 
pangs of remorse and regret lay in her hoarded dollars, 
and could not be evaded. She must take up her desolate 
life, her irreparable loss, her tormenting money, and 
carry them all out of the city she could no longer 
endure, back to the home she now dreaded. One more 
awful lesson to the hungerer for this world’s goods, that 
now, as of old, “there is that maketh himself rich, yet 
hath nothing ” ! 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
| First Quarter, 1881. | 
11, March 13,—The Sinners’ Friend................-.s0.<00+++* Lake 7 : 36-50 
12. March 20.— Review of the Lessona. 
13° March 27.—Preaching the Kingdom...................--..... Luke 9:16 


| Second Quarter, 1881. | 
1. April 3.—Following Jesus ...............-.. ,----Luke 9: 51-62 


LESSON 1, SUNDAY, APRIL 3, 1881. 
Title: FOLLOWING JESUS. 
GOLDEN TEXT: Anp Jesus SAID UNTO HIM, NO MAN, HAVING 


PUT HIS HAND TO THE PLOUGH, AND LOOKING BACK, I8 FIT FOR THE 
KIN@DOM OF Gov.— Luke 9: 62. 


Lesson Topic: A Lesson of Service. 

1, Forbearance Enjoined, v. 51-56. 
2. Self-denial Necessitated, v. 57-60. 
3. Perseverance Demanded, vy. 61, 62. 


HOME READINGS, 


Monday, March 28: Luke 9: 51-62. A lesson of service. 
Tuesday, March 29; Gen. 18: 23-33, Forbearance asked. 
Wednesduy, March 30: Matt, 18 : 23-35. Forbearance taught. 
Thursday, March 31: Matt. 16: 21-26. Self-denial required, 
Friday, April 1: Matt. 19: 21-30. Self-denial commended. 
Saturday, April 2: Luke 18: 1-8. Perseverance in prayer. 
Sunday, April 3: Eph. 6: 10-18. Perseverance in piety. 


LESSON TEXT. 
{Luke 9: 51-62.) 

5i. And it came to pass, when the time was come that he 
should be received up, he steadfastly set his face to go to 
Jerusalem, 

52. And sent messengers before his face: and they went, and 
entered intoa village of the Samaritans, to make ready for him. 

53. And they did not receive him, because his face was as 
though he would go to Jerusalem, 

54. And when his disciples James and John saw this, they 
said, Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come down from 
heaven, and consume them, even as Elias did? 

55. But he turned, and rebuked them, and said, Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of. 

56. For the Son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save them. And they went to another village. 

57. And it came to pass, that, as they went in the way, a 
certain man said unto him, Lord, I will follow thee whither- 
soever thou goest, 

58. And Jesus said unto him, Foxes have holes, and birds of 
the air have nests; but the Son of man hath not where to lay 
his head. 

59. And he said unto another, Follow me. 
Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father. 

60. Jesus said unto him, Let the dead bury their dead: but 
go thou and preach the kingdom of God. 

61. And another also said, Lord, I will follow thee; but let 
me first go bid them farewell, which are at home at my house. 

62. And Jesus said unto him, No man, having put his hand 
to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God. 


Outline: 


But he said, 





BIBLE LIGHTS, 


Luke 9:51. Time was come that he should be received.— 
The sons of the prophets that were at Bethel came forth to 
Elisha, and said unto him, Knowest thou not that the Lord 
will take away thy master from thy head to-day? 2 Kings 
2: 3,——After the Lord had spoken unto them, he was received 
up into heaven. Mark 16: 19.——All things that Jesus began 
both to do and to teach, until the day when he was taken up. 
. . . When he had spoken these things, while they beheld, he 
was taken up, and a-cloud received him out of their sight. 
Acts 1: 1, 2, 9.——By the resurrection of Jesus Christ : who is 
gone into heaven, and is on the right hand of God. 1 Pet. 
3: 21, 22. 

V. 52, Sent messengers before his face-——Behold, I will send 
my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me. Mal 
3: 1,——And the Lord God of their fathers sent to them by 
his messengers, rising up betimes, and sending; because he had 
compassion on his people, and on his dwelling place, 2 Chron. 
36: 15. $ 

V. 54. Wilt thow that we command fire f-—Elijah answered 
and said to the captain of fifty, If I be a man of God, then let 
fire come down from heaven, and consume thee and thy fifty. 
2 Kings 1: 10.——-Abishai the son of Zeruiah answered and 
said, Shall not Shimei be put to death for this, because he 
cursed the Lord’s anointed? 2 Sam, 19: 21.——Now, Lord, 
behold their threatenings: and grant unto thy servants, that 
with all boldness they may speak thy word, . .. that signs 
and wonders may be done in the name of thy holy child Jesus. 
Acts 4: 29, 30. 

V. 55. Rebuked them.——David stayed his servants with 
these words, and suffered them not to rise against Saul. 1 Sam. 
24: 7.——Get thee behind me, Satan: thou art an offence unto 
me: for thou savorest not the things that be df God, but those 
that be of men. Matt. 16: 23. 

Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of.——I verily 
thought with myself that I ought to do many things contrary 
to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. Which thing I also did in 
Jerusalem: and many of the saints did I shut up in prison. 
»-- And being exceedingly mad against them I persecuted 
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swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to wrath. James 1: 19.—— 
Out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing. James 
3: 10.——Not rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing. 
1 Pet. 3: 9. 


V. 56. Son of man is not come to destroy . . . but to save.—— 
God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the world. 
John 3: 17.__-There is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved. Acts 4: 12.—Being 
made perfect, he became the author of eternal salvation unto 
all them that obey him. Heb. 5: 9. 


V. 57. Lord, I will follow thee-——All the people answered 
together, and said, All that the Lord hath spoken we will do. 
Exod, 19: 8. Joshua said unto the people, Ye cannot serve 
the Lord: for he isa holy God: ... If ye forsake the Lord, 
and serve strange gods, then he will turn and do you hurt, 
and consume you, after that he hath done you good? And the 
people said unto Joshua, Nay; but we will serve the Lord. 
Josh, 24: 19-21.— If any man come to me, and hate not his 
father, and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and 
sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple. 
Luke 14: 26. 





V. 58. Hath not where to lay his head,—— Ye know the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for your 
sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty might be 
rich, 2 Cor. 8: 9.——Hath not God chosen the poor of this 
world rich io faith, and heirs of the kingdom which he hath 
promised to them that love him, James 2: 5. 


V. 59. Follow me.——And Jesus, walking by the Sea of Galilee, 
saw two brethren, ... and he saith unto them, Follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men. Matt. 4: 18, 19.——And 
as Jesus passed forth from thence he saw a man named Matthew 
sitting at the receipt of custom: and he saith unto him, Follow 
me. Matt. 9:9. Then said Jesus unto his disciples, If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow me, Matt. 16: 24. 


Suffer me first to go and bury my father.——This people say, 
The time is not come, the time that the Lord’s house should 
be built. Hag. 1: 2.-—~Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness. Matt. 6: 33. 


V. 60. Go thow and preach the kingdom of God.——Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature. Mark 16: 
15.——Though I preach the gospel, I have nothing to glory of: 
for necessity is laid upon me; yea, woe is unto me, if I preach 
not the gospel. 1 Cor. 9: 16.——All things are of God, who 
hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given 
to us the ministry of reconciliation. 2 Cor. 5: 18.——Preach 
the word ; be instant in season, out of season; reprove, rebuke, 
exhort with all longsuffering and doctrine. 2 Tim. 4: 2. 


V. 61. Let me first go bid them farewell—— Who said unto his 
father and to his mother, I have not seen him; neither did he 
acknowledge his brethren, nor know his own children. Deut. 
33: 9.——And he left the oxen, and ran after Elijah, and said, 
Let me, I pray thee, kiss my father and my mother, and then 
I will follow thee. 1 Kings 19: 20. 


V. 62. No man, .. . looking back, is fit for the kingdom of 
God, The children of Ephraim, being armed, and carrying 
bows, turned back in the day of battle. Psa. 78: 9.——If any 
man draw back, my soul sha)l have no pleasure in him. Heb, 
10 : 38,——He that wavereth is like a wave of the sea driven 
by the wind and tossed. For let not that man think he shall 
receive anything of the Lord. A double minded man is unstable 
in all his ways. James 1: 6-8.——Nevertheless, I have some- 
what against thee, because thou hast left thy first love. Rev. 
2: 4. 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The lessons of the last quarter told us of the bringing of 
the Gospel: the Good News of Christ and his salvation, 
They showed us the rejoicing, in heaven and on earth, which 
the Good News brought; and then showed us Jesus beginning 
his work among men. He went about doing good, and sent 
his twelve apostles on the same errand. 

The lessons of the present quarter consist principally of 
our Lord’s teachings ; and chiefly of matter that is peculiar 
to Luke. The human heart of Jesus is seen more clearly in 
this portion of Luke than in the other Gospels. Through 
Jesus’ humanity are more understandingly revealed the kind- 
ness and gentleness of God toward weak sinners who come 
back to him. 

The special lesson for the last quarter told of Jesus’ send- 
ing forth the twelve to preach his kingdom. Not far from 
that time John the Baptist was beheaded by order of Herod 
Antipas. After the twelve had returned to Jesus, he retired 
with them across the lake of Galilee, and fed the five thou- 
sand. Returning, he walked upon the water. 

Next in order of narrative is our Lord’s discourse to the 
multitude in the synagogue at Capernaum, recorded in the 
sixth chapter of John, when many disciples turned back, but 
Peter professed his faith, and asked to whom they should go; 
for Jesus had the words of eternal life. 

About this time occurred the third passover of our Lord’s 
public ministry, to which there is no record of his going up. 
The following incidents, until his final departure from Galilee 
to go to the feast of tabernacles, six months before his death, 
are recorded in Matthew 15 to 18; Mark 7 to 9; Luke 
9: 18-50; 10: 1-16. 

The principal events therein recorded are his discourses 


them unto strange cities. Acts 26: 9-11.—~Let every man be | against Pharisaic traditions; the healing of the Syropheni- 
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cian woman’s daughter in the region of Tyre and Sidon; 
healing a man who was deaf and dumb; feeding the four 
thousand ; cautioning against the leaven of the Pharisees ; 
healing a blind man ; foretelling his own death and resurrec- 
tion, and the trials of his followers ; the transfiguration ; the 
healing of a demoniac whom the disciples could not: heal 
foretelling a second time his death and resurrection ; miracu- 
lously providing the tribute-money ; exhorting his contentious 
disciples to humility, forbearance, and love; and sending out 
the seventy. 

Then he set out for Jerusalem, to the feast of tabernacles. 
When the time was being fulfilled that he should be taken 
up into heaven, he himself also steadfastly set his face, as 
related in this lesson. He was leaving Galilee for the last 
time, and in six months was to begin that “taking up,” or 
“receiving up” which culminated in his ascension. It was 
now the autumn of A. D. 29, according to the best opinion. 

The Samaritans were a mongrel population, composed of 
the descendants of the original Hebrews mingled with a pre- 
ponderating number of settlers located there by the King of 
Assyria, when he carried the Jews into captivity. For many 
reasons the Jews hated them, and were hated in return. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY A. C, KENDRICK, DD., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(51.) And it came to pass as the days for his being taken 
up were being accomplished, that he steadfastly set his face 
to go to Jerusalem, (52.) and he sent forth messengers before 
his face: and they went, and entered into a city of the Samari- 
tans in order to make ready for him; (53.) and they did not re- 
ceive him, because his face was [as of one] proceeding toward 
Jerusalem. (54.) And the disciples James and John, seeing 
it, said, Lord, wilt thou that we bid that fire descend from 
heaven and consume them? (55.) And he turned and re- 
buked them, [and said, Ye know not to what spirit ye be- 
long.] (56.) And they proceeded to another village. 

(57.) And as they were going on the road a certain one 
said to him, I will follow thee wherever thou goest. (58.) 
And Jesus said to him, The foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the heaven lodging-places : but the Son of man hath not 
where to recline his head. (59.) And he said to another, 
Follow me. And he said, Permit me first to go away and 
bury my father. (60.) And he said to him, Leave the dead to 
bury their own dead ; but do thou go, and publish abroad the 
kingdom of God. (61.) And another also said, I will follow 
thee, Lord: but first permit me to bid farewell to them that 
are in my house. (62.) And Jesus said to him, No one hay- 
ing put his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fitted for 
the kingdom of God. 


NOTES. 


With this lesson begins an extended account, peculiar to the 
Gospel of Luke, of Christ’s final journey from Galilee to 
Jerusalem. With Luke here apparently ends the Lord’s 
Galilean ministry, and the following miracles, discourses, 
parables, etc., embracing the remainder of the Gospel until 
the Lord’s arrival in Jerusalem (in chapter 19), are interwoven 
into this slow, extended, and perhaps somewhat circuitous, 
journey, whether precisely, or pretty nearly, in their actual 
order, it is difficult to say. For intimations of the journey 
being continuous, though: doubtless very leisurely, see 9 : 51; 
13: 22; 17: 11; 19:1, 28. There are, indeed, difficulties in 
this view, especially as some scenes like that in 10: 38-42, 
must be then inserted out of their proper connection. Also 
the passage 17: 11 (“It came to pass, as he was going to 
Jerusalem, he passed along the confines of Samaria and Gali- 
lee”) might easily be referred to another and distinct jour- 
ney. Still, on the whole, the evidence looks to one. prolonged, 
though doubtless often interrupted, journey, from this point 
on, till the Lord’s final coming to Jerusalem (19: 29), 

Verse 51.—The days were being accomplished: or were ful- 
filling ; namely, the days that were yet to intervene before 
his receiving up, his ascension into heaven, which, of course, 
follows, and presupposes, the crucifixion and resurrection. 
But because these facts accompany, it does not follow (as 
Godet supposes) that the word itself includes them. It refers 
only to his being taken or received wp into heaven, as recorded 
Acts 1: 9.—Set his face: Fixed it steadfastly, fixed it with firm 
resolution, as aware of the dreadfulness of the goal toward 
which he was about to advance, and in spite of all his 
natural impulses to shrink from it. The cross was now con- 
tinually before him, with its physical agony, its public shame, 
and, still more, the terrible spiritual conflicts with the powers 
of evil which awaited him.—To go to Jerusalem. Jerusa- 
lem was the local goal, as his death and resurrection were the 
destined end, of his journey. It could not be that a prophet 
should perish out of Jerusalem. Of this the sacred city pos- 
sessed a sad monopoly. 

Verse 52.—WSent forth messengers ; On account of his numer- 
ous train of followers, that would require accommodation.— 
Entered into a city of the Samaritans. Whether he intended 
to pass through Samaria to Judea (as he had in coming from 
Judea, and as the Galileans, according to Josephus, commonly 
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did on their journeys to Jerusalem), or whether he only 
intended to perform some messianic work in its northern sec- 
tion, before finally leaving that region, is uncertain. At all 
events, he now sought the hospitalities of a Samaritan city. 
He might well recall his former reception among the Samari- 
tans (John 4: 39), and desire and anticipate another spiritual 
harvest. 

Verse 53.— Did not receive him because his face, etc. Jesus 
was traveling with a large retinue, and, as Messiah, was pro- 
ceeding to Jerusalem. They would, perhaps, have offered no 
opposition to his passing through their territory, but they 
would not entertain him, especially when, as the Jewish Mes- 
siah, he would naturally awaken their Samaritan prejudices 
and jealousy (John 4 ; 20, 25). 

Verse 54.—James and John: “Sons of Thunder,” a name 
which seems befitting their conduct here. The transfigura- 
tion on the mount, with the wondrous glorification of their 
Lord, was still fresh in their minds, and the remembrance of 
that scene may have sharpened their indignation at this 
rejection. Possibly the appearance of Elijah at that time 
may have suggested this proposal to call down fire,—a proposal 
so out of harmony with the general New Testament spirit. 
(The words “as Elijah did” are probably a comment by 
some reader, taken into the text from the margin. They are 
not in the oldest manuscripts.) The Old Testament incident, 
at all events, referred to, is 2 Kings 1: 10-12, 

Verse 55.—He turned. Perhaps as walking at their head, 
though more probably it marks the movement of stern and 
rebuking attention drawn toward them by this extraordinary 
ebullition of misguided zeal.— Rebuked them: Uttered words 
of strong reprobation of their language.—[ Ye know not, etc.] 
These words are wanting in many of the best manuscripts, bui 
many contain it, along with some of the oldest versions. I 
think its genuineness (on the ground also of intrinsic evi- 
dence) is probable. It may mean either “ Ye know not the 
nature of the Spirit to whose dispensation (the New Testa- 
ment dispensation, that of peace and good-will) ye belong ;” 
or, “ Ye know not to what alien and hostile spirit ye belong, 
when ye make such a proposition.” Or with either of these 
meanings it may be read interrogatively, “ Know ye not to 
what spirit ye belong?” 

Verse 56.—Another village. Whether Samaritan or Jewish 
we are not told: probably the latter. The words of the 
received text and version, “ For the Son of man came not,” 
etc., are of even more questionable authenticity than those in 
verse 55, and the critical editions omit them. They are easily 
explained as a gloss taken by some copyist into the text from 
the margin (19: 10). 

Verses 57-60.—These two incidents are found in Matthew 
8: 19-22 in a different connection. That of Luke is more 
likely to be the true one, as he sought greater historical exact- 
ness, and as these incidents are specially befitting the com- 
mencement of our Lord’s great and final journey to his death. 

Verses 57, 58.—On the way. As he was commencing or 
prosecuting his journey: near its outset.—TI will follow thee. 
Indicating zeal and devotion, not necessarily either blind or 
presumptuous. The Lord’s reply, “The foxes have holes,” etc., 
does not require any such supposition. The Saviour, as 
usual, puts the darkest features of discipleship in the fore- 
ground. He that will follow him must come with his cross 
on his shoulders,—devoting himself to death (Matt. 16 : 24), 
So here, if he will follow Christ, he must be prepared to 
renounce home and dwelling-place.—Lodging-places. Not 
strictly “nests ;” “ places of shelte# under foliage, as opposed 
to holes in the earth.”—The Son of man. Christ’s favorite 
messianic title, and contrasting the creation’s Lord with his 
irrational creatures. That Jesus suffered from absolute want 
of food and shelter we need not suppose; but he was more 
eminently a “ pilgrim on the earth” than the great majority 
of men; his food and lodging were, in a pre-eminent sense, 
the constant gift of his heavenly Father. 

Verses 59, 60.—He said to another. Here the proposition 
for discipleship comes from him probably to one already of 
known attachment. The requisition is now for immediate 
and personal following.— Permit me first. He makes no objec- 
tion; but has first a duty of sacred filial affection to dis- 
charge, to bury his father. The Lord relieves him from, and 
overrides, the obligation. He has a higher and more impera- 
tive service for him.— Let the dead, the spiritually dead, who 
have no eye and soul for high spiritual duty, bury their own 
dead: Perform the service which they will not neglect, and 
for which they are entirely competent. The disciple’s im- 
mediate duty was determined by the Lord’s presence and 
command. Without that command, his duty would have lain 
in the other and ordinary direction. Jesus taught him—and 
through him his people through all time—that when the two 
obligations clash, the lower must yield tothe higher. Christ’s 
command, and spiritual obligation, first and uppermost. At 
his command the rich young man was bound to go and sell 
all that he had. Here the disciple must leave to others the 
ordinary duty of caring for the dead—* Do thou go and pub- 
lish abroad.” Very likely this disciple was one of the 
seventy appointed immediately after; it may be that the 
Lord simply put to the test his obedience and earnestness. 
(“‘ Let the dead bury their own dead” may be equivalent to 





“let the dead bury theméelves;” that is, let the dead remain un- 
buried rather than that the kingdom of God be unproclaimed. 
Let men’s bodies perish, rather than their souls.) 

Verses 61, 62.—This incident is peculiar to Luke. It is 
very appropriate here as the Lord is setting out on his final 
journey to his martyrdom.—TI will follow thee, Lord. Ap- 
parently uttered in obedient reply to a command or request 
of Jesus, expressing a willingness to comply, yet possibly 
some lingering reluctance which the Lord discerned. The 
request (Permit me to go and bid farewell, etc.) was proper 
enough in itself, but to be set aside by the command of 
Christ, or more urgent duty. It might, however, have in- 
volved difficulties and temptations which Jesus foresaw, and 
the young man did not, or an inadequate sense of the im- 
perative character of the new duty.— No one having put his hand 
to the plough, and looking back (behind, or backward). The 
figure is that of one who has commenced his plowing; his 
oxen are in the furrow, but he keeps his eye turned backward 
upon some object behind him. The purpose seems directed 
forward ; the eye is directed backward. The position is one 
of half-heartedness and irresolution ; his labor will be halt- 
ing and inefficient. To this description answers the disciple 
who is not ready “to forsake father and mother” for his 
sake. He is not fitted for the kingdom of God: either in 
character, to be a member of it; or in zeal, to labor for it. 


FARING WHOLLY WITH CHRIST. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


At the close of the ninth chapter of Luke’s Gospel, we 
have, in connection, the story of three inquirers who came in 
turn to Christ. With each one he dealt according to his 
mood of mind, and the posture of his present experience. So 
we are summoned to look upon three anonymous biographies, 
told in two verses apiece. On our Lord’s side, there are ex- 
hibited three principles of divine dealing with men. 

I. The providential conditions of the new life are abso- 
lutely exclusive (see vs. 57, 58). 

The bold proffers of this scribe were met by the pathetic 
announcement of what their acceptance involved afterwards. 

1, Our Lord’s earthly career was hard and lonely. The 
rulers rejected and despised him. His own friends had their 
doubts about him now and then. John the Baptist sent mes- 
sengers in order to get satisfied. Mary tested him with hints 
for a miracle. The disciples misunderstood him, and Simon 
Peter took him to task for too much depression and melan- 
choly. Yet he went on his way undisturbed. The Messiah 
was treading the wine-press alone. He talked mysteriously 
concerning his “hour.” He retired into his own reserve, 
and prayed solitarily through the midnight in the mountain. 
He lodged during the final week in Bethany,—“ House of 
the poor.” He died in the darkness. He rose in the night- 
time. He ascended in a cloud. 

2. Christ’s followers were forewarned that they must fare 
entirely with him. He did not leave this to any mere infer- 
ence. His own words are on record: “The disciple is not 
above his Master, nor the servant above his Lord.” - Nor did 
he conceal that this involved trouble: “If the world hate 
you, ye know that it hated me before it hated you; if ye 
were of the world, the world would love his own; but be- 
cause ye are not of the world, but I have chosen you out of 
the world, therefore the world hateth you.” 

3. Henceforth, therefore, believers were to consider them- 
selves shut up to the lot they had accepted. We havea right 
to expect all solaces, defenses, and sustenances in Christ ; but 
we must rely upon him for them. Honors and human praises, 
emoluments and ease, are excluded. We are to count all 
things but loss that we may win Christ, and be found in him. 
The children of Israel must move straight on towards the 
Red Sea, and depend on the rod of Moses. Daniel must go 
in the lion’s den, and wait confidently for the angel’s hand to 
be put over the beast’s mouth. The Hebrew youths must 
enter the fiery furnace in full trust that there will be seen 
with them the shining form.of one like unto the Son of man 
who was the Son of God. 

II. The spiritual relationships of the new life are abso- 
lutely exclusive. See verses 59, 60. 

We are told in Matthew's Gospel that this man was already 
instructed to some extent ; he was one of Jesus’ “ disciples.” 
Most of us would say that he appears in an unusually amiable 
light. The duty was accepted ; only a mere human wish was 
interposed. ' 

1. The Bible employs the tenderest names for its illustra- 
tions of relationship between believers and God. “ Thy 
Maker is thy husband.” Even backsliders are thus sum- 
moned: “ Turn, for I am married unto you.” Abraham was 
called the Friend of God, and Solomon says, “There is a 
friend that sticketh closer than a brother.” A significance of 
meaning worth noticing is found in the fact that in our ver- 
sion of the New Testament the word “ family” occurs but 
once, and there it describes the household of God. Christ 
said to his affectionate disciples, “‘ Ye are my friends;” and 
told them to begin their prayers to the great God with the 
name of “ Our Father.” 

2. The purpose of this use of terms seems to be to show 
that all lower relationships are overridden by the higher. At 








first, it appears melancholy to have to surrender everything ; 
but an immediate supply is furnished. Hear the Psalmist 
now: “I looked on my right hand, and beheld, but there was 
no man that would know me; refuge failed me; no man 
cared for my soul;” this is sad enough, but then comes the 
thought of cheer: “I cried unto thee, O Lord; I said, Thou 
art my refuge and my portion in the land of the living.” So 
when the choice is offered, the decision must be made quickly. 
The bride, described to xs in the Forty-fifth Psalm,—which 
we know to be the church,—must remember that old associa- 
tions must be broken off, for now her husband desires her 
wholly: “ Hearken, O daughter, and consider, and incline 
thine ear; forget also thine own people, and thy father’s 
house ; so shall the King greatly desire thy beauty: for he is 
thy Lord; and worship thou him.” The New Testament 
counsel is equally explicit as to loving father or mother more 
than Christ (see Matt. 10 : 37, 38). 


3. Our Saviour himself set the fine example of this sur- 
render. More affectionate or devoted child there never lived ; 
but he began to draw aside from all home entanglements as 
he reached the conscious nearness of his public work. Mary 
was as thoughtful as any one human could be; she pondered 
every demonstration in her heart. Still, she came up slowly 
to the understanding of that wonderful boy. Solemnly and 
seriously in its admonition comes even now to us the mysteri- 
ous reply of Jesus at twelve years old to his sorrowing 
parents, who yet supposed they could chide him for carelees- 
ness of their anxious feelings: “ Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father’s business?” See also his discrimination in 
Matthew 12 : 46-50. 


III. The personal experiences of the new life are abso- 
lutely exclusive (see vs. 61, 62). 

We cannot help imagining there must have been some 
deft allusion here to Elisha’s history in this reply of our 
Lord (see 1 Kings 19; 20). Elisha desired the same privi- 
lege, not as an excuse for delay, but only as a tender duty of 
respect to those who loved him at home. He was actually at 
the plow when he was called by the casting of Elijah’s 
mantle upon his shoulders. 

1. Gospel experience is generous. It supplies room for 
all; but those who reject the offer must be left behind. Re- 
call the Old Testament picture of Naomi and Ruth; surely, 
Orpah could have come along too. Remember the invita- 
tion of Moses to Hobab, his father-in-law (see Num. 10: 
29-32). This disciple could have said to every one he loved : 
“Tt shall be, if thou go with us, yea, it shall be, that what 
goodness the Lord shall do unto us, the same will we do unto 
thee.’ For Jesus had grace for more disciples still. 

2. Gospel experience is indivisible. Philosophically speak- 
ing, it is impossible for any man to love two things supremely : 
“ No man can serve two masters; ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon.” That old familiar call, “My son, give me thine 
heart,” means the whole heart. “A double-minded man is 
unstable in all his ways” (see 1 Chron. 12: 33, and also 
Psalm 12:2). In both of these passages the margin has 
“A heart and a heart.’ A Christian man has only one 
heart, after God has given him a new one. 

3. Gospel experience is uncompromising. All attempts 
to combine religion with worldliness are injurious (see 2 Kings 
5:18). Naaman asks the privilege of going into the house 
of Rimmon with a show of devotion so as to keep his place 
at court. The prophet is not to be understood as giving con- 
sent; he only keeps silence for a little, perhaps foreseeing 
that the man will learn a lesson before long. Then Gehazi 
tries the same sort of doubleness upon Naaman; that seems 
to have cleared his mind about “ A heart and a heart.” 

4. Gospel experience is immortal. “The world passeth 
away, and the lust thereof; but he that doeth the will of God 
abideth forever.” This part of our nature is what projects 
itself forward beyond the confines of time. It is the heart 
which decides character: “As a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.’ And it is character which decides destiny: “ Your 
heart shall live forever.” 

So much, then, for the disclosure of the principles con- 
tained in the narrative we are studying. How the counsel of 
Jesus was taken, we are not informed. What these three 
strangers to us replied, we do not know. More important is 
it what we reply in our turn ; Jesus Christ has left the same 
challenge for ourselves to meet. Now we are ready for some 
comment upon the Golden Text by itself. 

1. Half service of Christ is whole service of Satan. What 
is “the kingdom of God”? There are only two kingdoms 
in this world. Each man is the subject of the one or of the 
other. The earliest step in becoming a Christian is found in 
renouncing the devil. 

2. Failure in religious life is in no wise chargeable to God. 
It: only shows we have never been “ fit” for his kingdom. 
Commentators say this word means serviceable ; but that means 
fit for service. When one, after a period of decorous devo- 
tiov, falls away, it will not do for him to say that the Lord 
has broken his covenant of grace. The weakness is in him- 
self; he has grown tired of the furrow. “Draw nigh to God, 
and he will draw nigh to you; cleanse your hands, ye sinners ; 
and purify your hearts, ye double-minded.” 

3. The eyes will sometimes show where the heart is better 
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than even the hands. One can look back, perhaps, and still 
keep on with his plowing; but the look betrays him. So 
here is an illustrated text at once: “An high look, and a 
proud heart, and the ploughing of the wicked, is sin.’ How 
much can be put into just one look of a divided heart! The 
men of Beth-shemish only looked in the ark; but the Lord 
smote fifty thousand of them for their wicked curiosity. Eve 
looked at the forbidden fruit, and there her sin began, and 
all our woes. Only a look of wrong brought all the shame 
and sorrow that weeps in the penitence of the Fifty-first 
Psalm. Lot's wife looked back on Sodom, because she was 
not fit for the kingdom of God, 

4. It is best to say our farewells before coming to Jesus. 
A thoughtful mind will ponder difficult questions before any 
committal ; then there will be no need of hesitation after- 
wards, Observe the intense individualism of the choice here 
indicated. ‘“ Noman” is excepted from the decisive enuncia- 
tion. The expression we often use, “counting the cost,” is 
directly scriptural : see Luke 14: 28. 

5. They cannot fare well who do not fare wholly with 
Christ. Our word “Good-bye” means God be with you ; but 
God will not be with those who reject his Son. Abram left 
Terah, his father, only halfway to Canaan, and went on to 
the land of promise without him. Better for us to bring our 
friends along with us, when going to Jesus, if by any means 
it is possible. “ And Terah died in Haran.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. | 
BY B. F. JACOBS. 


The time was come, that he should be received up (v. 51). .The 
title of our lesson suggests an acquaintance with the previous 
journeys of Jesus. If we have followed him, we must know 
that his work in Galilee was now finished—finished with the 
transfiguration vision of our chapter. The refusal of Israel 
to receive him had been proved ; and though the earth seemed 
closed to him, the heavens are seen to open, and give a pledge 
of his present glory there, and his future glory on the earth, 
How delightful to follow him in this! for Zion, by ancient 
decree, is the seat of divine dominion in the earth (Psa. 2). 
For the present, however, it is the cross, and not the crown, 
that awaits him, and, following him, we go up to Jerusalem, 
T'he time was come. It has been said, this was “the hour and 
event of all time.’ Were it possible, we might follow him 
in this journey, from before the foundation of the world ; but 
who can trace the footsteps of divine love before the earthly 
advent. That he should be received up, This was the event 
waited for by him, and in heaven,—his return to the glory he 
had with the Father before the world was. How they must 
have missed him from that world of light! No wonder the 
angels desired to look into the mystery, and their frequent 
visits to him while on earth must have filled them with 
amazement, How they must have wondered that no more 
followed him on earth! He set his face to go to Jerusalem. He 
saw all that was to come, but he turned not back. “The be- 
trayal, the unjust trial, the mockery, the scourging, the crown 
of thorns, the spitting, the nails, the spear, the agony on the 
cross,—all were spread before his mind’s eye like a picture.” 
Tlie connection in which this word occurs—“ I have set my 
face like a flint”—is wonderful (see Isa. 50: 4-10). Paul 
going up to Jerusalem, Esther going before the king, Luther 
going to Worws, are but illustrations of the resolute purpose 
that assures victory. “I will go,” said Rebekah; “ We are 
not careful to answer thee, O king,” said the Hebrew chil- 
dren ; “Put down my name,” said Bunyan’s pilgrim at the 
gate of the palace; and when the time comes that the soul 
decides, and the face is steadfastly set for heaven, there is vic- 
tory. Who follows Jesus in this? 

And sent messengers before his face, . . . to make ready 
(v. 52). They were sent for four thousand years before he 
came, continued while he was here, and are being sent now— 
every day. Messengers of mercy, of love and peace, of warn- 
ing and entreaty, of death arid life. They fly swiftly, run to 
and fro, take many shapes, and yet all tell one story,—he is 
coming! prepare for him! The procession then and now is 
much the same,—Christ and a few chosen disciples,—men and 
women who are faithful (Matt. 32:55). When he comes, 
there must be a preparation for him, This applies to a com- 
munity, a church or school, or an individual, and the prepara- 
tory process is often painful. A well-educated man said in 
the meeting last week, “I had education, wealth, position, 
and friends; but, through intemperance and sin, I lost all, 
and was cast into prison. There, where I had gone without 
Christ, when I had no one else to care for me or help me, 
Jesus came and found me, forgave and saved me, brought me 
out and blessed me.” 

And they did not receive him, because his face was as though he 
would go to Jerusalem (v. 583). What a reason for rejecting 
Jesus! They needed his salvation, his healing power, his 
comforting words, his loving presence; but from their enmity 
to the Jews, and jealousy of them, they rejected Christ. And 
men are doing this every day. ‘ We forbade him,”—even 
when he was casting out devils, “ because he followeth not us” 
(Mark 9: 38). Jealousy and strife are greater barriers to 
Jesus’ work than sins of crimson or scarlet. “ Unforgiveness 
among Christians,” says Mr. Moody, “is the greatest hin- 


drance to a revival.” A gentleman was conversing with a 
rich lady in the inquiry room. “Must I be saved just like 
my coachtnan?” she asked. “There is only one way,” said 
the Christian worker. ‘Then I will not be saved at all,” was 
the proud reply. And this spirit provokes a return in kind. 

Wilt thou that we command fire to come down from heaven and 
consume them, as Elias did ? (v. 54.) And this from John’s 
lips! Surely the heart is a furnace, and the fire was consum- 
ing him rather than them. He rebuked the other worker 
(Mark 9: 38); he would consume the Samaritans, and he 
wished to sit on the right hand in the kingdom (Mark 10: 
37). “ Wilt thou that we command,” etc. Surely presump- 
tion could hardly go further; and this is but a specimen and 
example. Had the Master been as the disciples, who would 
have been saved? Had the disciples been as the Master, who 
might not have been saved ? 

For the Son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them (v. 56). He turned and rebuked them; and whata 
rebuke to our pride and jealousy, our want of likeness to him. 
Not to destroy, but to save; and that by giving his own life. 
We may well ask what would be the effect, when great ob- 
stacles are encountered, of a great personal sacrifice on our 
part. 

A certain man said, Lord, I will. follow thee whithersoever thou 
goest (v. 57). Who was the man? Indeed, who that has pro- 
fessed Christ has not said it? A boy said to his mother, “I wish 
to be a foreign missionary.” “Good,” said the mother, “ but 
remember that no one is fit for a foreign missionary who is 
not already a home missionary.” We promised to follow,—and 
it is only one step at a time; do we keep the promise, or are 
we not rather careful to ask where, and how much? Jesus 
said, Count the cost. ‘ Foxes have holes,”—they may hide; 
“ birds of the air have nests,”"—above reach of most enemies ; 
“but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head”—in 
security. And, applytng the lesson: 

He said unto another, Follow me. But he said, Lord, suffer 
me first to go and bury my father (v.59). No higher earthly 
duty. Jesus gives the supreme illustration, but there are no 
conditions in the call. It is imperative and immediate. In 
a meeting where the address had been on the word “Come,” 
one of the after speakers said, “I suppose we can hardly 
count the number of times in the Bible that God says Come, 
but I am sure we cannot find one place where he says Come 
to-morrow.” Another said, “ His word, Come, is spoken dften 
to us all, but we never do come as long as we have any other 
place to go.” It was so with the last man in the lesson. 

Another also said, Lord, I will follow thee ; but let me first go 
and bid them farewell, which are at home (vy. 61). The 
trouble with him was he had never left home, and was not 
ready to follow the Lord. As in the case with the fish, it was 
not Christ and the world, but Christ or the world; only one 
who can trust him fully will forsake all. Often, like Peter, 
we gird ourselves and declare our will to follow, but only 
when girded by him do we follow in truth (compare John 
21:18 with 1 Peter 2: 21,25; 2 Peter 3: 17). And this 
“Follow me” is Jesus’ first and last command (John 21: 
22). Only one thing to do—follow; only one person to fol- 
low—Christ. “ Lovest thou me,”—‘ Follow me.” An old 
king paraphrased it thus: “All who love me will follow me.” 
None but believers can follow Jesus. We must be raised from 
the dead to follow a risen Lord. None but believers will follow. 
If there is a want of faith or love, there cannot be obedience. 
We follow—in humility, in love; on earth and in heaven. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. J. R. MILLER, 


This lesson furnishes an opportunity to mark many phases 
of imperfect following of Christ, and, in contrast, to bring out 
in clear, strong picture the kind of following which he 
demands. 

Our eyes are arrested at once by a most striking picture of 
the Person we are to follow,—the Master himself. He is on his 
way to Jerusalem. He knows what awaits him there. Yet 
he does not hesitate nor shrink back, but steadfastly sets his 
face toward Jerusalem. He was leaving us an example at 
that time, as always, that we should follow his steps. As an 
illustration of how one disciple, at least, did follow him in 
somewhat similar circumstances, see Acts 21 : 11-13. 

Bring out also the way in which Christ made this journey. 
He looked on beyond the cross and all its shame and sorrow, 
and saw the receiving up which was to come after (see Heb. 
11:1, 2). This is a wonderful secret. 

The rejection at the Samaritan village furnishes an illus- 
tration of refusing to follow Christ at all. He comes thus to 
every one, and we must either receive him or shut him out. 
Holman Hunt’s picture, “The Light of the World,” repre- 
sents Christ at a door, with a light in his hand, knocking for 
admittance. The striking feature of the picture is that there 
is no knob or latch outside the door. Jt must be opened from 
within. The weakest cf us can keep the omnipotent Christ 
out of our hearts. He will never enter till we say, “ Come 
in.” 

The first of the three exumples given, illustrates ardor in 
following Christ, which has never taken thought to under- 





Christ and his mission; never imagined that any sacrifices 
would be involved; conceived of Christian life as a sublime 
elevation in a worldly sense. He represents all those who 
are moved by strong excitement, or ardent impulse, to follow 
Christ, but who have no true idea of the cost. Christ’s 
answer shows that there must be readiness for any measure of 
self-denial and sacrifice in any one who would follow him. 

The second is an example of one who desires to follow him, 
but has some other things to do first. To make the case still 
more strong, that which would delay his following was a 
sacred duty of affection. The answer of Christ shows that 
obedience to him must be instant, and that nothing must ever 
come in before the thing which he commands. Show how, 
even before most sacred duty to parents or dearest friends, 
Christ’s voice must be listened for and responded to. 

The third illustrates indecisive or half-hearted following. 
Lot in Sodom is an example. He lingered so that the angel 
had to lay hold of his hand and almost drag him out. Lot’s 
wife is a still more striking illustration. The church is full 
of examples,—men and women who come to the communion, 
but whose hearts are ever drawn back tothe world. The 
answer of the Master tells us how he wants us to follow him, 
—to give ourselves up so absolutely to his service that no 
wooing voice behind, no old affection, no wonted charm, can 
ever make us look back. 

The object of this lesson should be to get new followers 
for Christ, to arouse indolent, half-hearted followers, and to 
stimulate every one to perfect devotion and absolute conse- 
cration to him. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER 


The simple precept of this lesson, “ Follow me,” which 
you should put on the blackboard as attractively as you can, 
should be the meaning of your words to-day. Ask some re- 
view questions about Jesus’ works of preaching and healing, 
and of those sent in his name, where and how they were to 
go, and what do. Call for the name of this lesson. How did 
the twelve disciples follow? Those two words on the black- 
board are the very words Jesus spoke to some of the twelve 
when he called them to be his disciples. He says those same 
words now, and in to-day’s lesson gives us some picture- 
stories to show what it means to follow him, and how to do 
it. When Jesus gave this lesson, he had not very much 
longer to.stay on earth where people could see him, and hear 
his voice, and ask him questions, for in about six months he 
went back to his home in heaven. He was on his way to 
finish his work in the great city where he began to “be 
about his Father’s business” when he was a boy; where? 
To go to Jerusalem, he had to go through Samaria (trace 
journey, or show on the map). Probably quite a company 
were with him, besides the twelve, and to have a place to stop 
and rest, and be fed, he sent messengers to a village in Sama- 
ria. If a great king was traveling through a town with his 
train, don’t you think the people would be glad to provide a 
place and entertain him? It was not so in Samaria; they 
would not receive Jesus because he was going to Jerusalem, 
—for the Jews and Samaritans hated each other. There are 
some people as foolish now,—they will not be followers of 
Jesus because they do not like some of his friends. In the 
first picture, hatred kept them following Jesus. Two of his 
disciples—James and John—were angry, and asked Jesus 
to send down fire from heaven, and burn the village and the 
people. Were they like Jesus? He reproved them, and 
said, no, he came to save, not to destroy. That is why he 
says “Follow me,”—because he is a Saviour, and wants to 
Save men. ‘ 

The second picture is of a man who came saying, “ Lord, 
I will follow thee.” The man was arcribe; he thought he 
was ready to go anywhere to follow Jesus. The disciples 
could see the man, his face, his dress, his eager motions as 
he came, but Jesus saw something in his heart that made him 
stop the man until he should count the cost. Do you know 
what Jesus told him about the foxes and the birds? What 
did he say of his own head? Was the ecribe willing to fol- 
low then? We do not know, for the Bible tells us nothing 
more of him. There are children like him, always ready to 
say, “Oh yes, I want to be a Christian;” but they do not 
think whether they are willing to give up what is wrong, and 
follow in service, or in trial and pain, if he should see best to 
send it. 

The third picture is of a man who had been listening, and 
Jesus knew his heart, too,—that he was not quite ready, but 
needed to be called. To him he said, “Follow me.” The 
man answered, “ Let me go first and bury my father.” Per- 
haps that meant, “ Let me wait until he dies ;” for if he had 
then been dead, the man would not have been there, and, if 
he were still alive, the man meant he was willing to follow 
sometime, but could not know when. Did Jesus excuse him? 
No; he told him to go and do what our golden text of last 
week was about. What was that? In teaching others to 
follow, he himself would be following Jesus. There are 
children like him, who say, “ Yes, I want to be a Christian 
when I am old enough te help others to love Jesus.” 





stand what is implied in so doing. He had wrong views of 





The fourth picture is of another who said he was willing, 
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but first, he said, “ Let me go home and say all tay ” Tell 
of the prophet Elijah dropping his mantle on the one at the 
plow; what he said and did. To the man who wanted to go 
home first, Jesus said our golden text about looking back. 
Let some boys tell how the furrows ought to look in a field, 
and if they could be so if the plowman looked any way but 
straight on? What woman, on the way from danger, looked 
back and perished? Jesus many times said, “ Follow me,” 
and as often used a little word showing the safe time to begin, 
—Now. Can children follow Jesus? Let them tell you what 
it means to follow, and see what definitions and ideas may be 
expressed, then give correct ideas of child discipleship. A 
little girl had just learned the hymn, “ Follow Jesus,” and 
that night she suddenly woke and said, “‘ Auntie, when we 
follow Jesus, shall we walkorride? you know I couldn’t walk 
very far.’ She is a patient little sufferer from spinal trouble, 
and her heart was comforted to be told that Jesus pitied her 
weakness. She had heard of the crowds who once followed 
him, that his touch cured the lame and sick, and when she 
prayed, “ Please, Jesus, make my back straight and well,” 
she thought of the pictures in her Bible story-books, and 
longed to be in such acompany. She had been told that 
Jesus would come again, and in true child-faith believed that 
she could really follow in the way. Was it not a sweet time 
to teach her that she is now a follower, walking in his foot- 
steps, as she, like him, patiently bears her pain; following as 
she speaks of him to others, as she believes his word; follow- 
ing as she waits until he shall come, whether to her on earth, 
or takes her to himself in heaven. 

Time and space forbid enumerating each step by which 
teachers may review the four pictures, and put on the board 
practical lessons, How to follow Jesus and the reasons,—Why 
some do not follow Jesus. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


THE RIGHT RESOLVE. 


F EARLESSLY 

@ PENLY 

L OVINGLY 
LOBD, 1 WILL y,owLiILy 

@® BEDIENTLY 

W ILLINGLY 


$ 
THE KE. 


THE MASTER'S SERVICE. 


THREE SINS REBUKED: 
ANGER. 
SELFISHNESS, 
WORLDLINESS. 
THREE CONDITIONS OF SERVICE: 


DENY THYSELF. 
TAKE UP THY CROSS, 
FOLLOW ME. 


NO LOOKING BACK. | 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANN& T. PEARCE. 

Verse 51.—Toward what place did Christ’s desire turn as 
his earthly mission approached a close? What lesson does it 
suggest to us? How long before his return to his Father 
above did he take this journey? With what vain hope did 
he probably devote the last days of his ministry to Jerusalem? 
(Matt. 23:37.) Did he know what awaited him there? 
(Luke 18 : 31-33.) Why was he obliged to often leave the 
city during these last days? (Johny 10 : 39, 40 ; 11 : 53, 54.) 
Give, as nearly as possible, the order of these latter visits to 
Jerusalem. What spirit should this effort, in the face of all 
dangers, inspire in us? (Acts 20: 22-24; 21:13.) What 
necessity exists for the restoration of this typical city? (Isa. 
2:2,3; 11:11; Joel 3: 17, 20; Zech. 8 : 4-8.) 

Verse 52—How did Jesus provide for the entertainment 
of himself and his followers on this journey? Give some 
instances of eastern hospitality (Gen. 18: 1-8). Who were 
the Samaritans? What was the cause of the animosity ex- 
isting between them and the Jews? Why did they refuse to 
entertain Jesus? (v. 53.) In what city of the Samaritans 
had he once been received with favor? (John 4: 5, 39-41.) 
Do entire cities at the present day differ in their attitude to- 
ward Christ? How may we affect the fate of our own city ? 
(Gen. 18: 32; Matt. 11 : 23, 24.) 

Verse 54.—How did James and John show their zeal 
without knowledge? By what title is the apostle John gen- 
erally known? (John 13:23; 19: 26.) What is the chief 
characteristic of his writings? What surname did Jesus give 
him ? (Mark 3:17.) On what occasion did Elijah command 
fire from heaven to consume men? (2 Kings 1: 10,12.) To 
whom alone does vengeance belong? (v. 55; Rom. 12: 18, 19.) 
Why was Elijah’s desire gratified and the disciples’ rebuked? 
(v. 56.) 

Verses 57, 58.—Is the service of Christ one of delightful 








romance or of self-sacrifice and deieriis ? When would he 
have us realize its true nature? (Luke 14: 27-33.) Would 
a faithful presentation of this truth prevent discipleship, or 
make more stable young Christians? Name some other 
texts that present the hardships of the service. Some that 
present its joys. Reconcile the two classes. How sacred an 
earthly obligation will justify delay in responding to Christ’s 
call? (vs. 59, 60.) Is the service of Christ detrimental or 
advantageous to business interests and family obligations ? 
(Rom. 12: 11; Eph. 5: 22, 25; 6:1, 2,5.) If ever the dis- 
tinct call of Christ to the preaching of the kingdom does 
necessitate the sacrifice of these interests, what is our duty? 
(Matt. 10 : 37, 38.) How will he regard the least manifesta- 
tion of reluctance in entering upon his service? (vs. 61, 62). 
How often in the lesson is the expression “the kingdom of 
God,” used? What is its meaning in each case? What is 
meant by “ putting his hand to the plow” ? 


ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


Oliver Cromwell’s men just before the battle used to look 
at their general, and whisper to each other, “See, he has on 
his battle-face.” When they saw that set, iron face they felt 
that defeat was impossible. Determined striving towards one 
point is the best way of gaining that point. Try to walk in 
a straight line over a field of snow, keeping your eyes fixed 
on the ground as you walk. When you lock back on the 
track, you find it far from straight. Walk over the field 
again, this time keeping your eye fixed on some definite point 
ahead. That will keep you in the straight line, and will save 
you from fruitless wandering on this side or that. Jesus, 
keeping the end of his work in view, set his face towards it. 
So should we do with our work. 

One of the obstacles which missionaries meet with is the 
difficulty of indoctrinating converts with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. It came to the ears of a missionary that one of his 
candidates for baptism was meditating the nfmrder of an 
enemy. The missionary called the young man to him, and 
showed how such conduct was inconsistent with the Christian 
spirit. The youth went away angry; he would not give up 
his revenge. Soon, however, he came back, assuring the 
missionary that he had fully forgiven his enemy. That 
marked the beginning of the spirit of Christ in his soul. 
So the Sunday-school scholar who waits to retaliate on a com- 
panion with some cruel blow, or who allows himself to be 
swept into a passion of hatred for some injury done, knows 
not what manner of spirit he is of. 

A piece of marble is lying in a quarry. By and by it is 
selected to form a stone in a grand temple; but before it is 
fitted for its place it must be cut and polished, and adapted to 
the structure imto which it is to be built. So the man who 
is to become a stone in Christ’s temple must be freed from his 
selfishness. It is a long, hard journey to follow Christ, and 
all superfluous burdens must be thrown off. It is bad policy 
to weight down a soldier with too much 

The Need of Forbearance.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 1, 
p. 76, 3 123—Some Examples of Forbearance; Bowes’s 
Illustrative Gatherings, Second Series, p. 107,—Similes of 
Forbearance; p. 210,—The Grace of Meekness; Bertram’s 
Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 41, 3 275,—The Blasphemy of 
Hate ; Spencer’s Things New and Old, p. 159, 3 610,—The 
Difficulty of Forgiving ; Foster's Prose Illustrations, Second 
Series, p. 353, 3 8786,—A Noble Example ; 3 8787,—Mis- 
sionary Elliot’s Advice. 

The Need of Self-dewial—See Krummacher’s Parables,— 
The Two Tubs ; Bowes’s lilustrative Gatherings, First Series, 
p. 406,—An Incident in the Life of John Howard ; Bertram’s 
Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 440, 3 2557,—The Path of Self- 
denial , Spencer's Things New and Old, p. 618, 3 2146,—The 
Excellency of Self-denial ; Foster's Prose Illustrations, First 
Series, p. 580, 3 5256,—Heroic Self-denial; 2 5257,—The 
Necessity for Self-denial. 

The Need of Perseverance.—See The Biblical roamed 
vol. 1, p. 126, ¢ 196,—Examples of Perseverance; vol. 10, 
p. 66, 3 2103,—Not Weary in Well-doing ; one's Tilustra- 
tive Gatherings, Second Series, p. 277,—Emblems and Inci- 
dents of Perseverance ; Gotthold’s Emblems, No. 186,—The 
Child Learning to Walk; Spencer's Things New and Old, 
p- 114, 3 442,—The Crown of Good Actions; Cawdray’s 
Treasury of Similes, p. 258,—Unto the End ; Foster’s Prose 
Illustrations, Second Series, p. 618, % 10,964,—Christian 
Perseverance; % 10,965,—The Effect of Perseverance. 








ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


If we turn back to the account of the transfiguration, which 
is given in this same chapter, and note the connection of what 
follows, it will be seen that Luke is hastening on in the narra- 
tive of time to the end; to the period when Jesus’ decease 
should be accomplished at Jerusalem. Therapid steps we need 
not here follow. But if we look at the Greek we shall see a little 
more in the words which connect the two expressions “his 
decease which he should accomplish,” and “ when the time 
was come that he should be received up;” a verbal connec- 
tion which wholly disappears in our English Bible; and 





partly so even in the Syriac; though not altogether in the 





Latin Vulgate. In verse 31, ‘guaiions o literally, * his Peay 
ture which he was about to accomplish in Jerusalem;” and 
in verse 51, translate, “ while the days of his taking up were 
being fully accomplished.” 

The “departure,” in verse 31, to which a too close Latin 
etymological equivalent in our version gives a narrower sense, 
is the old idea of departing out of the (evil of this) world, 
which Jesus was to complete at Jerusalem. They were in 
glory who were talking with him; Jesus himself wearing a 
glorious form. The word “ decease” in our Bible is a gloss ; 
not an exact rendering; and the same is ‘true of another 
occurrence of the word in 2 Peter 11: 15, where it is used in 
the same sense. In Hebrews 11: 22, it is rendered by 
“departing.” The conception is oriental enough, but not 
peculiarly so. The latter utterances of Jesus seem all modeled 
upon this idea. See John 17 throughout, for example. 

Now it is but a step to the “taking up,” in the first verse 
of our lesson. This noun occurs only here in the Greek 
Testament, but the kindred verb occurs several times; and 
the meaning is that of his being taken up into heaven, or 
received up into glory. The last phrase is found, for example 
in 1 Timothy 3: 16. Without pressing too closely either the 
strict meaning of the “departure” or the “ receiving up,” 
nor, for that matter, the narrowest interpretation of the narra- 
tive as it stands, it yet remains that the death of Christ is not 
that which is uppermost in Luke’s mind, either in the account 
of the transfiguration or in the note of time at the beginning 
of this lesson. The whole relates to Jesus’ departure out of 
the world, culminating in his ascension to heaven. We must 
remember that our English Bible does not give the proper 
force of the original in the words “the time was come;” the 
meaning is, “ the time was drawing near.” 

Perhaps in the account of the transfiguration there is 
intended an allusion to Israel’s coming out of Egypt ; for the 
Greek word fom departure (or “ decease”) is the familiar 
exodus. But Moses and Elias, and Jesus too, for that matter, 
would rather connect that with victory and triumph, and the 
outstretched arm of the Lord in salvation, than with anguish 
at the death of the firstborn. ‘A 

In this view—and it would be hard to entertain any other, 
had our English Bible read “departure” instead of “decease” 
—the frequent wonder that Luke should mention Christ’s 
ascension before he mentions his death, has no ground. Jesus’ 
departure to heaven has been in his mind for a jong space in 
the narrative. And Luke is the writer who tells us most of 
the actual ascension. 

It may not be out of place, however, to give one oriental 
citation as a background to this outlook. It will be found in 
the opening of the third chapter of The Wisdom of Solomon, 
where the same Greek word occurs for “departure.” The 
souls spoken of are souls of those already dead. The pas- 
sage reads: “ But the souls of the righteous are in the hand 
of God, and there shall no torments tonch them. In the 
sight of the unwise they seemed to be dead; and their de- 
parture was taken for a misfortune, and their going from us 
annihilation ; but they are in peace. For though in the 
sight of men ‘hey be punished, their hope is full of immor- 
tality. And having been a liitle chastened, they shall be 
rewarded greatly (or, have great kindness shown them) ; for 
God tested them, and found them worthy of himself. As 
gold in the smelting furnace he assayed them, and as a 
whole burnt offering of sacrifice he received them.” 


The allusion to Elijah (manifest enough, whether the words 
“as Elias did” belong to the true text or not) can hardly be 
understood in its full force without knowing something about 
the grand and awful place that Elijah holds in the estimation 
of most Jews, and has held for generations. No man seems 
to actually live and take so much part in the actions of men 
in the world as he. Often has he appeared on earth to per- 
form miracles, or works of grandeur other than the super- 
natural. Often is he invoked, and at many a household 
occasion is a seat placed for him. Moses is the law-giver, but 
Elijah has a terrible sway on earth to this day. His exam- 
ple is one of the very highest authority; and whatever 
could be done in the spirit and power of Elijah must surely 
be not only right, but glorious. In our day, when so many 
pulpit Elijahs are mimicked only in their eccentricities by 
weaker aspiring followers, it is hardly worth while to at- 
tempt any comment on the mistake of the Sons of Thunder. 

To bury one’s relatives, in the East, is not only a sacred 
duty, but one that is performed with great promptness, It 
would not usually require a day’s delay. The variously ex- 
plained saying, “ Let the dead bury their dead” (own dead is 
better) has, perhaps, a slight connection with one or two Jew- 
ish sayings. One of these is: “The peoples of the lands 
(that is, the Gentiles) are not alive;” or more literally, The 
people of the Gentiles, [there is] no life to them, or in them. 
Here, however, “ the dead” seem to be Israelites, Another 
saying is this: “These four are considered as dead; the 
blind, the leper, the poor, and the childless.” These sayings 
seem to favor the interpretation that those dead to the king- 
dom of God are the ones to bury their own dead. A verbal 
connection with these sayings may, perhaps, be recognized in 
John 15: 2, 6; but such connection is not more than verbal, 
and scarcely that. ; 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All publications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice. | 


BOOKS, 


Madge, the Violet Girl, and Other Poems. By Mary D. Brine. 4to, illus- 
trated, pp. 114, New York: George W. Harlan, 

Dally Praye rs for the Household for a Month. By J. Oswald Dykes, 
M A., D.D. 12mo, pp. 274. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 
Price, $1.2 

The Longfellow Birthday-Rook. Arranged by Charlotte Fiske Bates. 
2imo, lilustrated, pp. iv, 608 Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 
Price, $1.00, 

The King’s Missive,and Other Poems. By Jobn Greenleaf Whittier 
i6mo, with portrait, pp. vi, 100. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co- 
Price, $1.00. 

The Child's Bible Question-Book. ay the Rev. J. C. Granberry, D.D., 
professor of practical theology in Vanderbilt University. Raited by 
W.G. 4. Cunnyngbam, D.D, 18mo, ilivstrated, pp. 160. Nashville, 
‘Venu.: Southe:n Methodist Publishing H ouse. Price, 20 cents. 

The Gorpel History : being a complete connected account of the life of 
our Lord, woven from tue vex. of the tour Evangelsts; with notes 
original and selected, and inuexes of texts and topics. by James R, 
Gilmere and Lyman Apbot, D.v. lémo, vi, 837 New York: Fords, 
Howaid, and Hurlbert. Price, §1.75. 

Violet and Lily Series. Six volumes in a box (A Rose without Thorns, 
Viole. in the shade, Light on the Lily, and Dolly’s Charge, by Emma 
Marshall; Our Lacdie, by Lizzie Joyce Thomson; Ursuia, by M. 
Hekenn). i6mo, Ulustrated, pp. 111, 10%, ws, 114,127,127. New York: 
Robect Carter aud Brothers. Price, $3.00. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The Diary of a Minister’s Wife. By Almeida M. Brown. Part I. (Stand- 
ard Series) 8vo, pp. 66. New York: 1. kh. Funk & Co, Price, 15 cents, 

Standard Hymns, with Historical Notes of their Authors. Compiled by 
ihe Rev. bk. . Thwing, professor of vocal culture, 32mo, pp. 92. New 
York: I. kK. Faunk & Uo, 

Moderation ve. Total Abstinence; or, Dr. Crosby and his Reviewers. 
i2mo, pp. 126. New York: The Nationat Temperance society and 
Publication House. Price, 25 cenw, 

The Preacher's Handbook : a hand-book of illustrations. Prepared by 
the Kev. BK. P. Vhwiog. Second se:ies. 16mo, pp. 72. New York: 
I. K, Funk & Co. Price, % cents. 


MUSIC. 


English Anthems: a specimen selection. By 8. Lasar. Large 8vo, 
pp. 18. New York: biglow and Main. Price ts conta, or $1.50 per dozen. 
Kaster Annual. No. 5. Containing new music expressly written for 


Kaster exercises in the Sunday-school. Obdlong 16mo, pp.7. New 
york: Biglow and Main, Frice, 5 cenis, or MWa rome Bs 


There is a certain anachronistic flavor about the Rev. 
Dr. Abel Stevens’s Life and Times of Madame de Stael, 
which is by no means unatiractive. These two volumes, 
though written on the basis of late as well as early re- 
search, remind the reader very strongly of the biographies 
which were popular a generation ago. Perhaps this is 
because—in the caustic words of The Pall Mall Gazette’s 
review of this work—‘it is a pleasant thing to come, 
after many days, once more upon our old friend the 
adoring biographer.” Certain it is that Dr. Stevens’s 
method is far removed from the critical spirit which has 
of recent years been only less marked in contemporary 
biographies than in contemporary histories of the better 
kind. ,To Dr. Stevens, Madame de Stael is not only “the 
most famous woman of modern Europe,” as she has been 
called, but ‘the supreme woman of literary history,” as 
he declares her to be. He heaps laudatory phrases upon 
her with a «kill and profuseness which Dr, John Lord 
might well envy, and he will be correspondingly success- 
ful in arousing in the minds of not a few of his readers, a 
resolute determination to resist this flattery, by flying to 
the opposite extreme of denunciation of Madame de Stael 
as an insufferable egotist and a wholly unimportant 
writer. But aside from his overestimate of the really 
great abilities and achievements of the subject of his 
biography, he has made not only a very interesting but a 
permanently valuable work,—much fuller in its informa- 
tion than any preceding life of Madame de Stael, and 
affording ample material for collateral study of the times 
in which she lived, and the literary and social world in 
which she was so prominent a figure. If the reader will 
but look upon Madame de Stael as a representative 
woman, rather than an empress of men and things, and 
then will avail himself of the laboriously collected and 
ably prepared material which Dr, Stevens here presents, 
these two handsome volumes may be utilized to the full, 
They are especially adapted for reading aloud in the 
home circle, with questions and discussions concerning 
the chapters, as they are taken up, (2 vols., 12mo, pp. 
xviii, 867; x, 878. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
Price, $3 00.) 


With all the merits of Mr. Thomas Humphry Ward’s 
anthology, The English Poets, we think that it has been 
accorded too high a position by the majority of contem- 
porary critics who have spoken of it. In certain respects 
it is worthy of much praise, but we do not agree with 
those who have found in it “ the satisfactory execution 
of an almost ideal literary scheme,” or have declared that 
“‘a nobler library of poetry and criticism is not to be 
found in the whole range of English literature.” The 
eulogists of the work, it seems to us, have considered its 
admirable plan rather than its halting and weak execu- 
tion, and have dwelt so fondly upon its idea, that they 
have not looked with sufficient severity upon the defec- 
tive manner in which that idea has been carried out. To 


assign to competent specialists the selection and editing 
of the works of the poets represented, and to request from 
each a careful critical essay, was an excellent plan, and 
one in accordance with a present very praiseworthy 
fashion in literature and science, But some of the assign- 
ments have been indiscreet, and though the list of writers 
includes such names as Matthew Arnold, W. W. Skeat, 
J. W. Hales, Edward Dowden, Goldwin Smith, William 
Minto, George Saintsbury, Walter Pater, Austin Dobson, 
John Nichol, and Dean Stanley, the critical essays are 
in some instances far below what ought to have been pre- 
sented. Mr, Arnold’s own work in the general introduc- 
tion does not represent his best critical powers. The 
chief defect of the book is, its large adoption of the plan 
of representing long poems by extracts,—a plan which is 
quite certain to be unjust to the author, and unsatisfac- 
tory and misleading to the reader. But these four vol- 
umes have marked excellence in two ways: the whole 
work bears the signs of original labor in almost every 
case ; and many meritorious old pieces which have hith- 


L. | erto been practically inaccessible are now presented to 


the public. The typography and binding are attractive, 
though the plates already show some signs of rough treat- 
ment, (Vols, 3 and 4, 12mo, cloth, pp. xij, 620; xii, 
608. New York: Macmillan & Oo, Price, $1.75 each; 
students’ edition, $1.25 each. ) 

Everything written by the Rev. F. W. Robertson, of 
Brighton, no matter how hastily written or how fragmen- 
tary, is profoundly interesting, just because he wrote 
everything sincerely. The intense religious spirit, the 
love of truth, the impatience of pretense, and the morbid 
sensitiveness, which mark all of his previously published 
volumes, discover themselves asclearly in The Human Race, 
and Other dermons, recently published by Harpers. We are 
not sure that Robertson’s reputation as a preacher has not 
been increased instead of diminished by the fact that so 
many of his discourses as preserved are merely “schemes” 
or “ outlines.” He was moreof a thinker than an orator. 
He was greater in analysis than in synthesis. He did 
better work when he resolved a theme into its parts, than 
when he attempted to fuse them into a rhetorical unit. 
Hence, of the sermons in this volume, the unfinished out- 
lines are by far the best. The outlines stimulate the 
intellect far more than the finished discourses move the 
feelings or persuade the will. There is another feature of 
Robertson’s preaching which this volume clearly reveals. 
He was far greater in directing man than in expounding 
truth. He knew mental and moral statés better than he 
knew theology. His preaching interpreted man to him- 
self better than it interpreted the gospel toman. Hence 
his writings serve better to deepen man’s sense of spiritual 
want than to explain the divine supply in the gospel. 
One needs to remember this when reading Robertson, 
else one may judge him unfairly. Many preachers of 
the century excelled him as preachers of redemption, 
but no preacher has excelled him in the exposition of the 
human heart. (12mo, pp. viii, 236. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. Price, $1.50.) 


The “science of comparative religions” has no mean 
contribution in The Religions of China, or Oonfucianism 
and Taonism described and compared with Christianity, 
by James Legge, professor of the Ohinese language and 
literature in the University of Oxford. This is a series 
of lectures delivered at the Presbyterian College, London, 
during 1880, though Professor Legge is not a member of 
that communion. It is some months since the English 
edition appeared, but only just now that an American 
firm has put it forth. The work is popular and readable, 
and full of interesting matter. The author evidently has 
some peculiar notions to sustain, as, for example, that 
Confucianism is to be called a religion, though Sinologues 
generally think otherwise. He also seems ready to accept 
without reserve the main conception of Shang Ti as the 
Almighty ; at all events he put off his shoes from his feet 
when he ascended the steps to his altar, and then sang 
the doxology in long metre, The work is one of much 
less care, whether in composition or guarded statement, 
than President Martin’s The Chinese, etc. It is not, 
however, so heavily afflicted with an itch to indulge in 
pure fancy as the works of sundry other Oxford profes- 
sors upon whom the author seems here and there to rely. 
It is lively and bold enough, though. (16mo, cloth, pp. 
xi, 308. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
$1.50. ) 


When it comes to the matter of eating, there is no 
lack of books. Oook-books for the sick are not, how- 
ever, very plentiful ; though most books on nursing con- 
tain descriptions of the methods of preparing those 
useful, if not always toothsome, articles of food which 








are usually supposed to be suited to the wants and diges- 
tive powers of invalids, In Food for the Invalid, the Con- 
valescent, the Dyspeptic, and the Gouty, by Dr. Fothergill 
of London and Dr. Wood of Philadelpbia, we have a 
book devoted exclusively to this subject. Written by a 
well-known physician of London, and backed by one 
equally well known in Philadelphia, it makes one’s 
mouth water to think how enviable may be the fare of 
the usually restricted sick man. No more washy soups, 
no thin gruels, need this one force down; sweet-breads, 
boiled chicken with mushroom sauce, calves’ liver larded, 
potted lobster, fried oysters, etc., are here set before them. 
Can it be, we ask, that this is an offer made in good faith, 
or do these healthy and well-fed doctors mock us? Per- 
haps we may eat all these things. But before we do, we 
will ask our own physician to say which he thinks suited 
to our particular case. (16mo, pp. 157. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Price, $1 00.) 





The average quality of the volumes of sermons by 
American ministers which have been published within 
the last half-dozen years, has been unusually high; and 
among them a good rank has been taken by several bocks 
from Episcopal sources,—such as the Rey. Dr. Phillips 
Brookas’s Sermons, and The Influence of Jesus, and the 
Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix’s Sermons. From the publishers 
of these three works there now comes a volume by another 
prominent clergyman of the Episcopal Church : Sermons 
of the City, by the Rev. Dr. Henry O. Potter, of Grace 
Church, New York. The book, like those of Dr. Brooks, 
has little denominational character, but is devoted to 
twenty-two plain and practical discourses on the social 
and spiritual needs of city people, rich and poor, and the 
best methods of meeting those needs by Obristian work. 
These printed pages will present Dr. Potter in a new 
light to those who have imagined him to be an easy-going 
preacher to a rich and self-satisfied congregation ; for he 
very plainly addresses the rich on their own behalf, as 
well as on behalf of the poor. (12mo, cloth, pp. x, 338, 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $1.75 ) 


Of the series of translations from the German religious- 
historical romances of Dr. August Wildenhahn, the latest 
specimen is Paul Gerhardt, the prince of German hym- 
nologists. Whether as a religious lyrist or a minor hero 
in the cauge of religious liberty, there is scarcely a more 
interesting subject for such a book than Gerhardt, In 
the German, Wildenhahn has both made it a charming 
story, and eliminated a number of popular errors respect- 
ing Gerhardt’s life and hymn-writing. It is written, 
however, rather from a Lutheran standpoint than that of 
our common religion. The translation, though well 
done, is not equal to the original, nor could it well be. 
The book is thoroughly German in sentimeat, and must 
be read in German to be appreciated. Noone can know 
Gerhardt—or his hymns—in English. The translation 
is not a perfect success 2s a taking book, but it is so 
nearly an authentic outline of Gerhardt’s life, that it 
may profitably be read as such. (12mo, pp. 553, cloth. 
Easton, Pa.: M. J. Riegel. Philadelphia: J. Frederick 
Smith. Price, $1.50.) 


Ooncerning the expediency of declamations and dia- 
logues at Sunday-school concerts, there is room for honest 
difference of opinion ; but that such exercises should be 
of a high order, if permitted at all, nobody doubts. The 
subject matter of these exercises is of prime importance. 
No amount of skillful rendering can atone for a faulty 
selection, That which is not worthy to be said at all, is 
none the better for being well said. The resources of 
English literature are abundant. Good selections for 
Sunday-school exercises can be had. True, some of the 
compilations for this purpose do not very happily illus- 
trate this assertion ; but Professor J. H. Gilmore’s recent 
book, Declamations and Dialogues for the Sunday school, 
demonstrates its truth. In this book are considerably 
more than a hundred prose, poetic, and conversational 
productions, and all of them are rhetorically chaste, and 
of a pure, elevated, religious tone. The present issue is 
a reprint from one some ten years old, but the book is of 
permanent value, (16mo,cloth, pp. 251. Chicago: Henry 
A, Sumner & Co.) 


The abundant literature on the general subject of the 
harmony of the discoveries in natural science with those 
in the science of the revealed record, hss just received a 
sensible and suggestive addition in The Mosaic Record and 
Modern Science, by L. T. Townsend, D.D. The author 
is, however, not to be followed in his theories, any more 
than any other “ reconciler.” Not enough is yet known 
about the inferential mysteries of the account in Genesis, 
or of the history of the creation as read in the book of 
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nature, to enable us to say with certainty that any given 
set of inferences form the true theory. The “Supple- 
mental Notes” to the book are as valuable as the main 
treatise. The whole has the merit of brevity. (Small 
4to, pp. 86, cloth. Boston: Howard Gannett. Price, 
$e.) 9 MN ee 

However entertaining to the Chicago Literary Olub, 
before whom they were originally read, Professor David 
Swing’s Club Essays might be, that is hardly reason 
enough to justify their issue to the public. When we 
take up a volume of “ Essays,” we have a right to expect 
something more than a collection of playful, fragmentary, 
and utterly commonplace papers, such as go to make up 
Professor Swing’s book. Whatever merit these proguc- 
tions possess is obscured by the author’s painful and 
abortive attempt to achieve something like Mr. Emerson’s 
style. (16mo, pp. 189. Chicago : Jansen, McClurg, & 
Co. Price, $1.00.) 


A little book which can safely be recommended to the 
notice of those who have the direction of the reading of 
any young convert, is the Rev. A. O. Baldwin’s Counsel 
to Young Christians. These are brief addresses to those 
who have entered upon a Christian life. They are plain 
without being dull, and, touching as they do upon the 
most vital points of human life and religious experience, 
they contain “the root of the matter” in every chapter. 


(16mo, pp. 267. Boston: Congregational Publishing 
Society.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Among I. K. Fank & Oo.’s recent publications is one 
which is likely to prove useful to the Sun-ay-school 
teacher. The Preacher’s Oabinet, second series, by the 
Rev. E. P. Thwing, is a small handbook of illustrations 
arranged topically. The illustrations, which are 335 in 
number, are principally drawn from the author's jottings 
for personal use. The book, a duodecimo in paper covers, 
of convenient size for the pocket, will be used by many 


whose pockets cannot afford the large encyclopedias of 
illustrations, 

Good Company opens its eighteenth number with a 
very fair contribution to the Irish question by Mr. 
George H. Hepworth, in the second part of his Ireland 
and Iris men. Octave Thanet, in another of her sug- 
gestive colloquies, discusses from various standpoints 
the questions of public and private charity. Her article 
is wosth reading by the weakly charitable, as well as by 
the believers in organized charity only. In the clever 
but somewhat overdrawn Story of a Lion, Lizzie W. 
Ohampney satirizes the cant of literature. With the ex- 
ception of the pleasant article on Sergeant 8. Prentiss, 
the other contents of this number do not call for more 
particular notice. 


In November, 1880, the Russell Publishing Company, 
of Boston, began the publication of Our Little Ones, a 
monthly child’s magazine, designed for the youngest 
class of readers. The five numbers published since then 
justify the venture of the publishers. Each monthly 
number appears in a tasteful neutral-colored cover, and 
contains thirty-two pages of poetry and prose, stories and 
pictures. Of these last the engraving and press-woik 
are careful, The little bits of rhyme that make up the 
poetry, and the little glimpses at child-life that form the 
stories, are well adapted for the class of readers for whom 
the magazine is designed. The subscription priceis $1.50 
& year. 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


At the March meeting of the Association special in- 
terest was manifested as to the Sunday-school outlook in 
Bohemia. This interest was enhanced by the presence of 
President Cattell, of Lafayette College, Pennsylvania, 
who is soon to proceed to that country to assist in the 
centennial celebration of the edict of partial toleration 
issued by the Emperor Francis Joseph. That this tolera- 
tion was very “ partial” is evidenced in the fact that though 
Protestantism was recognized, its worship had to be con- 
ducted with closed doors, the use of bells was forbidden, 
and the attendance of all persons under twenty-one was 
prohibited. Even quite recently (though eighteen years 
ago another emperor granted larger toleration), Pastor 
Durék a man of great cuiture and linguistic acquirements, 
was forbidden to attend the Philadelphia Conference, 
because he had once expressed the dangerous sentiment, 











that Jesus Christ, not a government official, was the head 
of the church, Another minister went to England, and 
80 interested the queen in the poverty of a congregation, 
not one of whom possessed a watch at the time, that she 
gave him £20 to buy a bell. Since the law forbids a bell 
to Protestants, a compromise was effected by the purchase 
of $100 worth of bell-metal, cast in the form of a triangle. 
This was sounded by blows from a sledge-hammer., 

In 1869, Dr. Cattell went out as delegate both to Scot- 
land and Bohemia. In the latter country he was re- 
ceived not only with open arms, but also with clerical 
kisses on both cheeks. He made the acquaintance of 
pastors Schubert, Dusék, Szalatuay, and others, all of 
whom he represents as simple and godly men of high 
intellectual culture. On this occasion he suggested the 
Sunday-school as a means of arousing dormant Protes- 
tantism, and organized the first himself in a large bed- 
room,—the most available place he could find,—with a 
dozen scholars and a church-elder, to whom he desired to 
give an idea of lay Christian work, thus gaining for him- 
self the name of “ the father of the Bohemian Sunday- 
school.” According to promise, he returned in three 
months, and found twenty scholars, without books, hymns, 
or any other helps, taught by means of Scripture texts 
written on slips of paper and distributed the Sunday 
before. These were recited by the scholars, and a free 
talk followed, at the close of which Dr. Cattell was asked 
if he had ever seen so grand a school before. 

Letters were also read by those ladies in correspondence 
with Bohemia, Pastor Dusék reports twenty children in 
his school established at Kolin, in 1874. Miss Hockey 
writes a full description of the state of the parish of 
Krabschitz, containing about 1,800 souls; 300 of these 
are in the village, and about 1,000 scattered within a 
radius of twenty-four miles. There is a flourishing insti- 
tution for girls in the village, superintended by the second 
pastor, the Rev. Mr. Schubert. Its teachers work with 
him, and here in the dormitory—which is a very con- 
venient school-room—a Sunday-school has been estab- 
lished, numbering eighty-four scholars and twenty-five 
teachers. There are two other schools in the parish, one 
about two years old, carried on in Bechlin by a peasant 
named Shuster alone; the other at Ointobes, is held in 
the little house of Brodski, a mason, who is assisted by a 
merchant friend. These two at first met every Sunday 
afternoon for Christian communion, which soon developed 
into the Christian work of the Sunday-school. There 
are now eighteen Sunday-schools in different parts of 
Bohemia. Thus far they have had no “helps,” they are 
isolated by their Sclavonic language, and must depend 
upon translation; but since January a regular system of 
leaflets has been provided upon the American model. 
They are prepared by an efficient committee appointed 
at the Evangelical Conference recently held at Velim. 
The society voted $175 for Dr. Cattell to carry with him 
to the aid of these poor little schools in the country 
known as the cradle of the Reformation. 

France, this month, sends a letter from Pastor Le Maire, 
who tells of the great interest taken in gospel services at 
St. Sauveur. The people come on foot often from a dis- 
tance of six miles, several hours before the timejof ser- 
vice. He has recently received five new members from 
the Sunday-school, and tells of a lady who has organized 
three new schools, in which there have already been five 
conversions. Mizs Ootte, of La Battaille, describes the 
department of the upper Loire, where, since the orthodox 
Christians are in a majority, the progress is very encourag- 
ing. There is a Sunday-school wherever there is a preach- 
ing station. The letter contains a minute account of the 
conversion of five little girls and three mothers, which 
has given quite an impetus to the spiritual interest of the 
town. 

The Spanish letters are chiefly full of thanks for help 
received. A missionary and his wife, aided by a Mr. 
Johnson, have a Sunday-school at Huelva, which some- 
times numbers’ one hundred. It has four teachers, and 
others are expected. Last year the parables were studied, 
now the life of Christ has been commenced. The school 
commenced with one scholar in 1878. Mr. Robert 
Pennington, of Igualada, has a school of fourteen boys, 
which meets with great opposition, 

Mrs. Constantine, whose husband has now removed to 
Smyrna, recently made a visit to her old home at Athens, 
and was present at the New Year’s anniversary of the 
Sunday-school, which at present Mrs. Duer supports from 
her own small means, There were over ninety pupils 
crowded into a small dining-room, in need of cards. 
Bibles, and other Sunday-school necessaries. 

Italy sends letters from Ludovico Conti at Rome, 
Ercole Volpi at Bari, and Pierre Luguet at Spezia; and 
Santucci, our old correspondent, gives twenty-two stations 
in connection with his own evangelistic work, with 1,056 





children, and 188 teachers gathered with them. Five 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—About four hundred delegates were present at the fif- 
teenth annual convention of the Tippecanoe County 
(Ind.) Sunday-school Union, held at Lafayetie, February 
25. The Rev. J. L. Carpenter gave an address on “ Zeal 
without knowledge versus knowledge without zeal,” in 
which he contended that, of the two, the former was the 
preferable, since of zeal almost anything could be made, 
but of knowledge without it, almost nothing. The board 
of officers elected included, among others, Mr. William 
H. Levering, president, and Mr. H. B, Cochrane, treasurer. 

—The Onondaga County (N. Y.) Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation held its twenty-second annual convention at Syra- 
cuse, February 25. The reports from the various towns 
were most encouraging; from one or two towns it was 
reported that never, since the organization of Sunday- 
schools there, bas there been so much enthusiasm mani. 
fested in the work as to-day, Thirty-one Sunday-schools 
are engaged in the canvass of Syracuse, and of these 
twenty-one have given in reports. These show the total 
number of children of school ages in the city to be (so 
far as is at present ascertained) 6 768; the number of chil- 
dren in the Sunday-schools is 5,144, which leaves 1624 
children not in attendance upon any Sunday-schoo!l. Dr. 
8. M. Hopkins, of Auburn Theological Seminary, de- 
livered an address on John Wiclif; and the Rev. James 
A. Worden, of Philadelphia, conducted the normal class 
exerciser. The Rev. Dr. A. F. Beard gave a vigorous 
address on “The interrogation point; or, the art of ques- 
tioning,” which was followed by the Rev. Dr. J. H. 
McOarty on “ The period ; or, the art of knowing when to 
come to a full stop.” Among the officers elected were Mr. 
Homer Weston, of Syracuse, as president, and Mr. N. 8. 
Curtis, of Syracuse, as secretary and treasurer. 





MISSIONS. 
—A missionary society with a hundred and six mem- 
bers has been organized at Marsovan, Turkey. 


—Writing from Manepy, Ceylon, a missionary tells of 
the progress of the American Board’s work there: “There 
are in this field two churches, one native pastor, one 
licensed preacher, two catechists, two Bible women, and 
a hundred and four church-members. There are six 
Sunday-schools, with thirty-seven teachers and a total 
average attendance of over four hundred scholars. On 
the Sunday sixteen diff-rent services are held, including 
Sunday-schools, in different paris of this field, The total 
attendance at these services averages over seven hundred 
people.” 


EVANGELISM. 

—Evangelistic work in Germany still continues. The 
meetings held by Dr. Somerville, of Glasgow, have so far 
been very successful, but the most promising aspect of 
the work is the voluntary undertaking of gospel labors 
among the mass of those indifferent to religion by many 
earnest German evangelical Christians. 


—From Marseilles, France, it is reported that the 
Mission Evangélique has now seven stations in full work- 
ing order there. The meetings are well attended, and 
the congregations are becoming more regular. Six hun- 
dred and fifty children are taught weekly, and the medical 
branch receives every week from fifty to sixty sick persons. 

—At Toronto, Canada, the Rev. E. Payson Hammond, 
in conjunction with the ministers of the various denomi- 
nations throughout the city, has been conducting, since 
the latter part of February, a series of successful evange- 
listic meetings. The Christian Reporter issues a daily 
evangelistic edition, giving a record of the work day by 
day. nae 

4 GENERAL, 

—Nearly a quarter of a million dollars has just been 
presented to the Methodist Episcopal denomination by 
Mr. George I. Seney, for ihe purpose of founding a hos- 
pital in the city of New York. 

—A letter from the Great Valley Region of China re- 
ports that, in spite of the continued persecution during 
last year, the work of evangelization is going on pros- 
perously. Two missionaries have penetratd 200 miles 
up the Tsien-tang, preaching, and distributing religious 
tracts and Scripture portions. 


—Macon, Georgia, has a Sunday-school Union which 
is composed of the Officers and teachers of the thirteen 
colored Sunday-schools of the city, and embraces five 
denominations. The Rey. S. E. Lathrop, one of the 


officers for 1881, has started a manly little paper, The 
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Seiping Ham Hand, of which he is editor, com- 
positor, pressman, and publisher. The 
annual subscription to the paper, which 
appears nine times a year, is twenty-five 
cents. 


~~ BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 42,000 
copies, Adwertisers are free to examine the sub- 
soription list at any time. The uniform rate 
for or adwertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 30 cents per line. Large extra editions, 
for special use, are printed these monihe 
in to the issue for le 








A SuccessFUL ENTERPRISE.—The cele- 
brated Piano House of Messrs. Marchal & 
Smith have recently started an enterprise 
in Pianos which is proving a great success. 
A beautiful piano with everything that 
goes to make a complete and elegant outfit 
for the parlor and the player, is put in the 
home of every one who wishes tobuy. Pur- 
chasers are relieved of all vexations and 
troubles, expenses and risks by having an 
instrument placed in their own home for 
trial where it is to remain, and where its 
merits alone can influence the purchaser. 
Messrs. Marchal & Smith deserve the 
remarkable success that this liberal scheme 
has brought. It adds another to the many 
obligations that lovers of the Piano are 
under to this enterprising firm, which, 
during the past twenty years, has been 
foremost in every liberal enterprise. Those 
who think of purchasing should get their 
catalogue, it gives information which pro- 
tects the purchaser and makes deceit 
impossible. ted 

The Dr. Harrison Shoulder Brace and 
Suspender, advertised in another column, 
is highly recommended by physicians and 
surgeons, and is all that is claimed for it, 


“The World-famed ScRIBNER.”’—London Examiner. 


SCRIBNER FOR APRIL. 


rion he wth an whys Soiad teen, 
—A sna ve paper of special interest 
contributed by J C. Beard, richly illustrated 
by the author. 

THE SHOPPERS’ REBELLION.— 
The neler, of codperative stores, so successful 
in Englan = now under organization in this 
coun 

co- OPERATION INAPARTMENT- 
HOUSES, with plans and suggestions. Mrs. 
Burnett’s bright novelette, “A Fair Barbarian,” 
is concluded. It will be followed in May by a 
novelette by George W. Cable—‘‘ Madame Del- 
hine.’”’ 

Bishop Doane contributes a paper on ‘‘ Father 
Hyacinthe,” with a portrait beautifully en- 
graved by Cole ; Ernest Ingersoll writes of “‘ The 
Calhoun Summer Home ;” Edward Strahan, of 
“Greck Terra-Cottas from Tanagra and Else- 
where ;’’ Miss Constance F. Gordon Cumming 
(sister. of the famous traveler, and herself a 
visitant of many lands) of “The Greatest Living 
Volcano.” There are other illustrated papers 
on “New York Attics and House-Tops,” and a 
personal account of “Running the Rapids of 
the Upper Hudson,” Unillustrated papers on 
“A Georgia Plantation” in 1861 and as it is 
now; ‘Elementary Instruction in the Mechanie 
Arts ‘” “A Novel Entertainment from Punch ;’ 
“A Freak of Fate ;” a short story by Miss Anna 
Eichberg; ete 

THE SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY 
Wood- Engraving Prize Biocks are pub- 
lished, with several of those receiving honor- 
able mention in the recent contest. New prizes 
in engraving are offered for the coming year. 

The Mar ch numbers of both SCRIBNER and 
St. NICHOLAS are out of print. 

April SCRIBNER ready March 19th, and "4 
sale by all dealers. Price, 35 cents; $4.00 
year. ScrRIBNER & Co, NEw YorK. 


FRANK LESLIES aves 


REWARD CARDS. 


The most appropriate Illustrated Cards for 
a Text purposes. 


In order to puasieatee our cards, we will allow 
Clergymen, Superintendents, and Teachers of Sun- 
day-schools 30 per cent. off the following price list: 


Series No. 1, ——— of 48 cards in each pack 
(Small Landsca 


9 


Series No. 2, consisting of 12 cards in each pack 
(Florai Subjects) 


Series No. 3, c nsisting ot 12 cards in each pack 
(Marine Views) 


Series No. 4, conalsting of 1° cards in each pack 





“SPECIAL NOTICES. 


“ne A. 8. T. Co. Black Tip for children’s shoes is 
saperior to ‘all others for the llowing reason. They 
protect the toe from wear just at the point where the 
wear comes, and do not give the shoe a bungling and 
patched appearance, as do toe caps. 

Send Three-Cent ame to Mack's Milk Chocolate, 
181 Chamber St St., N. Y., and d get 12 sancy cards. — 








EDUCATIONAL. 
FE 


WW gatietantere stades students can now be registered 
for entrance | © Spon a 
NAR YOUNG 


tember at 

LADIS, Brook ize, 

located on “ The He pits 4 
La by | Ao . h- 
ene. Su 

yoy unitiee LY visit 

Libraries. aod Rent Semeunes 

acd lectures in New York and isoen 


MRS. M. B. J. WHITE, 


PRINCIPA L. 
~~ for both sexes, at Oberlin Col- 


lege Oberlin, O. Tueological, 
ucal ‘ion’: egiate and Preparatory 
Dee. Fe biective chadies Over 
1,900 students. Instraction thorough G libraries, 
laboratories, and gymnasiums eligious influences 
the best. All expenses v ry low. Cash outlay for 
a Oe tuition, and ks, for entire school 

mops within $100, Terms open Jan. 4, = 
Kori Sand t Sept. 13. Address J. B.T. MARSH, Sec’y 





OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music. Under the 

bmp management. Fuil corps of first-class teach- 

ffers the very best instruction in Theory, Voice 

Culture, Piano, Organ and Stringed Instruments. 

Charges moderate. Asa home for Seow, Ober lta is 
for healthtulness, intellec- 


unsurpassed 

tual advantages and wholesome sur- 

roundings, Address usIC 
Prot. F. B. RICE, Director. 


ty 





Ay HERE on I fe poset A a safe eh iesiee? 
home oro e aoe ion for aughter 
Sem 4 BF Hb boarders 


Se mer a x7 eat 
16th year. WELLS, P: 


= SHORTHAND 
LESSONS BY MAIL can be given with 
perfect satisfaction to the pupil. Send 
for circular of terms. HARRY ANGELL, 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


COLORED DESIGNS 


READY FOR USE. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR, AND ILLUSTRATING, 


The International Sunday-school Lessons 
Send foracircular. Address, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, 


PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH COMPANY, 
Providence, R, I. 
A RARE CHANCE. 
About one hundred volumes of selected books on 
Sunday-school work will be sold low for casn. The 
coliection includes standard works on teaching and 
vrganization, bound periodicals, reports, etc., etc. 
Suitable for a teacher’s normal library, or for personal 


use by a worker. Address, 
LIBRARY, Sunday School Times Office. 











re. No. 5, consisting of 6 cards in each pack 
(Rural Mowe nnction ccna socecscctenceus 30c 


We will send to any address any one, or more, of the 
above series, on receipt of fg or the entire five for 
90 cents — or contin sta men). 


THE SHADOW OF DEATH, 
THE DAWN OF LIFE. 


Size of each, 9x1l}¢ 1ncLes. 


aan ir of exquisite Olecgraphs wil! be sent to 
ress, on receipt of 20 cents: or on mats or 
bevelled boards for easel purposes, 50 cents. (Money or 
postage stamps.) Address 
FRANK LESLIE, 8 and 10 Pine St., New York. 
These beautiful pictures are eminentiy appropriate 
for the Easter reason 


Sunday-school Lesson Helps. 


My PicTuRE LEsson, four pages weekly, 
contains the International Lessons told in sim- 
ple language, and illustrated with pictures; 
Questions and Answers on the m, Lesson 
Hymn, an Interesting Story applying the Les- 
son, etc. 25 centsa year. 15 cents a year to 
Sunday-schools. 

INTERNATIONAL LESSON PAPER. A page 
is given to each Sunday’s lesson, and the papers 
are cut apart for distribution every other Sun- 
day. Each lesson contains the text of the In- 
ternational Lesson, Summary, Questions for all 
qyetes of Scholars, ‘ete Extra pages for Review, 

ymns, Opening and Closing Exercises. One 
hundred o and over,each seven cents a year, 

LESSON HELPER Quarterly, for 8. 8. Schol- 
ars and Teachers. It contains the Scripture 
Text of the International Lesson, Questions, 
Explanatory Notes, Opinions of the Best Com- 
mentators on the Lesson, Incidents that Iilus- 
trate the Lesson, Review Exercises, Hymns, 
Maps, Illustrations, ete 8 cents a quarter; 
80 cents a year. 


EUGENE R. SMITH, Publisher, 
Bible House, New York. 
ILL. UsrehTivs GATHERINGS FOR 
ACHERS AND TEACHERS, 

A wm... a Anecdotes, Facts, Figures, Proverbs, 
Quota: ions, etc., adapted for Christian Teaching. 
By Rev. G. 8. Bowes. Rect>r of Mea Kent, 

Englan oa. 2 vols.,12mo. Muslin, each, $1 7 

“Sabbath-school teachers will find the work Seveie’ 
able.” —&. S. Times. 

“For variety, perti nency » and excellence of senti- 
ment and availability in Christian teaching, it is oo 
cidedly superior to anything we have seen.— Zvangeli 
cai Repottory. 

Pa aed by PEREINPINE & HIGGINS, 
914 Arch Street, Philadel phia, Pa. 


A GREAT REDUCTION 


In Pric: of the Publications ot the London 
SOCIETY FOR .PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 








General, Theological and Juvenile Books are now 
sold at low net prices-no discount. This new scale 
of prices gives the public 


BEST BOOKS AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Books and Catalogues from any Bookseller, or of 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


COOPER UNION, NEW YORK. 








MACMILLAN & GO, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Completion of “‘ Ward’s English Poets.” 
THE ENGLISH POETS. 


Selections, with critical instructions by vari 
ous writers, and a general introduction 
by Matthew Arnold. Edited by T. H. 
Ward, M.A. Library Edition, 
each, $1.75 Students’ Edition, 
each, $1.25. Complete in 
four volumes, in box. ° 
Library Edition, $7. 
oe Edition, 
oO. 


Vol. 1.—CHAUCcER TO DoNNE. 

Vol. 2.—Brn Jonson TO DRYDEN. 

Vol. 3.—AppIson TO BLAKE. 

Vol. 4.—Worpsworts To SypNEY DoBELL 


A nobler library of poetry and criticism is not to be 
found in the whole range of English literature.—N.Y. 
Evening Mail. 


A work of the very highest excellence.—Academy. 


These volumes are an earnest of the satisfactory 
execution of an almost ideal literary scheme.—Nation. 


The best book of its kind extant.—Scotsman. 


The book is one to find its place in every library.— 
Boston Traveller. 


They filla gap in English letters, and they should 
find a place in every school library... . English 
poetry is epitomized, and that so brilliantly and well 
as to make of the vook in which the feat is done one 
of the best publications of its epoch.—Teacher. 


For the young, no work they will meet with can 
give them so good a view of : he large and rich inheri- 
tance that lies open to them in the poetry of their 
country.—J. C. Shairp in “ Academy.” 


This work must be declared beyond the shadow of 
a doubt the best ofits kind.— American. 


The completion of the publication of “ The English 
Poets” in four volumes, by Macmillan & OCo., is a 
literary ev nt worthy of special note. ... These 
volumes contain the pura gold of English poetry 
and their value is further greatly increased by short 
but very incisive and comprehensive criticisms of 
each poet represented in the volume, from the hand 
of some one notably injsympathy with his work. .The 
books are a library in themselves.—Christian Union. 


The Church of the Future. 


Its Oatholicity, its Conflict with the Athe- 
ist, Deist, and Rationalist, ete., etc. 


By ARCHBISHOP TAIT. 
12mo, $1. 


Asa survey of Christian work and Church p' 
from an Anglican point of view, this li tle book ought 
to be studied by our ministry ; and the laymen among 
us, whose faith is just a litile disturbed, may here find 
their doubts discussed with admirable temper and 
commanding inteljigence.—Th- Christian Advocate. 

It isa large-minded, broadly catholic study of the 
work to be done in those changed ditiors which 
modern civilization has created and which cannot be 
ignored or escaped by a church in earrest.—Evening 
Post. 


The Household Library of 
Exposition. 
Il. and ITI., each $1.25. 


THE LIFE OF DAVID as Reflected in his Psalms. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
G.ows with fine spiritual power. and poetic beauty 
of thought and expression. It is essentially a book 
for the household.—Literary World. 





Volumes I, 


ADAM, NOAH AND ABRAHAM. Expository 
Readings on the Book of Genesis. By JosEPH 
PaRKER, D.D. 

The more of such books the better, Dr. Parker is 
always sparkling and tresh. Sketches of life and 
character drawn by a masterly hand.—Rev. ©. H. 
Spurgeon. 

ISAAC, JACOB AND JOSEPH. By Rev. Mancus 
Dons, D D. 


We hope the books will be widely circulated, as 
thelr expositions are clean cut, bright and evangelieal 
jn all their parts.—Christian Intelligencer. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


UNCLE MARK’S AMARANTHS. 


By ANNIE G. HALE. 12mo. LIllustrated...$1[60 


A story of humblie life, told with great sweetness 
and a high religious ae 


NEXT THINGS. Story for Little 


Folks. Orisp and to the point. o. Fully 
SEINE AIOE contpensstdecessecssdouses oc seecce.--=-$1.00 


Boston: D, LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS. 
OR Price-list of best INVALID 


By PANSY. A 











GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 





CHAIRS address, 
with’green stamp, VT. N. W. Oo., Springfield, Vt. 


“There is hardly a name which holds important 
lace in modern Euglish literature but what has 
epresented in HarPEr’s MaGsZIn®#, aod at its best, 
¢hile the illustrations exbibit the development of 
jictorial art during the past thirty years r and 
aore apo eaten Traneot an — « al publication 7 the 


HARPER’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR APRIL 


CONTAINS: 


CHE GREEN a ASS IN SUGAR-TIME. 
By William H. Ridein 
With Eight Tilustrations 


\N ENGLISH CATHEDRAL. By Arthur Gilman. 
With Three Illustrations. 


NDIAN EDUCATION AT HAMPTON AND CAR.- 
LISLE. By Helen W. Ludlow. 
With Fifteen Illustrations. 


TALIAN LIFE IN NEW YORK. 
Adams, 
With Seven Illustrations. 


IY FARM IN SWITZERLAND. ByS H. M. Byers. 
With Five Illustrations. 


ART-EMBROIDERY. By Alexander F. Oakey. 
Wita Twelve Illustrations. 


By Charlotte 


AN a —— —I. GEORGE. 
With One Iiiustration. 


PATROLLING BARNEGAT. A Poem. By Walt 
Whitman. 


MILWAUKEE. By Ernest Ingersoll. 
With Seventeen Illustrations. 


ANNE. ANovel. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 
With One Illustration. 


TWO STORMS. AStory. By Sherwood Bcnner. 


THEINDIAN CAMP, A Poem. By J. T. Trowbridge. 


DARWINIAN DIVERSIONS. By Francis H. Un- 
derwood. 


VERNAL FAITH. A Poem. By Paul H. Hayne. 


LIFE- ASSURANCE DOES ASSURE. By Stephen 
H. Tyng, Jr. 


YOUNG MAN, GO WEST. By Poultney Bigelow. 


A LAGESISAS. Book the First.—George Somerset. 
ktheSecond. Dareand Havill. By Thomas 


He "On 
With One Illustration. P 


THE GATE OF THE ORIENT. A Poem. By 
William Gibson. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. . 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 


EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year...........- Hi 00 


HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year...............-. 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year............-.....- 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year....... 1 50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 
weekly publication, containing works of ‘Travel, 
Biography, History. Fiction, and Po-try , at prices 
ranging from 10 to 2 cents per number Fai! jist of 
Harper 8 Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitous'y on application to HARPER AND BaoTH- 
ERS. 


Sm” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


Address, 
HARPER AND BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Madge, the Violet Girl, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By MARY D. BRINE, 


Authoress of “ Somebody’s Mother” and “ The Home 
Nae me * both of which nighy popular poems are 
Gaed in this collection. Price, $3.; 

” a name of Mary D. Brine has beer identified, 
during several recent years, with p.etry of that sweet 
and tender interest which ap § most directly to 
maeshodoend Sharen. = home sentiment, delicately 
and parely expressed, has made her fogitive poems 
very popular. Without being in the least pretentious, 
they belong to the school which Alice and Phebe Cary 
adorned, and they are found tucked away into the 
corners Of work- baskets, and slipped into pocket- books, 
easing and resting tired people with their rills of music. 
4 ae x Mrs. Brine’s lyrics, ied by Madge, which is 

ry-poem, are clustered tog ther in the volume 
jont ym by Harlan. They are finely illustrated with 
li-page pictures. are printed on thick paper with 
wide margins, and are und so daintily aod exqui- 
sitely that no more charming gift can well be found 
for a bicthday or surprise to sowe dear one at home. 
The whiie cover. with its painted violets and torget 
me-nots is the author’s own design, and is simply per- 
fect. We hope there may many parents who will 
feel that they must buy this beautitul book for their 
yours <p rm nted at —. It wili bean abiding pleasure. 
Intelligencer, March 1v, 1881. 
raat ve pndy and carefully boxed, on receiot of 


” GEORGE W. HARLAN, Publisher, 
19 Park Place, New York, 
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“There are four Gospels, but only one life.” 


The Gospel History. 


A Continuons Narrative woven from the text of tee 
Four Evangelists. With Notes, original and selecte 
Chronological Index of the Life of Christ; Analytical 
Index of Texts and Top cs, by JAMES R. GILMORE 
(Edmund Kirke),a..d the Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D 
16mo. 848 pages. Cloth, red edges. $1.75. 

This is the only Annotated arrangement of the Con- 
solidated Gospeis before the public. It gives a com- 

ie vuew of each scene and incident im the life of 
— as portrayed by all four of his original Biogra- 

ers; accompanied by the notes and comments of 
pearess of the best thinkers. 

The unbroken flow of the story gives a fresh charm 
to the beautiful sacred drama, and not only to students 
as such, bnt to children, aod to those who wish to 
: rounded conception of “the one Life of the — 


“7 or deen riptive circular and rates, apply to 


FORDS, HOWARD, AND HULBERT, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


PRACTICAL ETIQUETTE. 


PLAIN, SENSIBLE, RELIABLE. Every ques- 
tion that can possibly arise in regard 10 the customs of 
good scciety is answered init. It does not contain a 
rule that should not be observed by every | and 
gentieman, and it does not omit a rule which ladies or 
gentiemen need to know. Jt is written by a lady of 
sterling, Christian character, and it is wort > a place 
in every household. It has a special chapter on Chil- 
dren's Etiquette, a subject treated by no other work 

published. The editor of the Practical Teacher has 
He o added a chapter on correspondence, applications 
for positions as teachers, clerks, etc., d accept- 

ances, with proper forms for each. Has received the 
highest praise. Handsomely printed and bound. Sent 
postpaia on drone wk. t of price. 50 cts. 1-cent stamps ac- 
cepted. Addr L. KLEIN & ©O., Box 82, N. W. 
Cor. Randolph and LaSalle Stre ets, Chicago. 

Money + efunded if book does not give perfect satisfaction, 


= Moderation vs. Total Abstinence. 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
have gut published an important and valuable 

Pamphiet oy gh the Address of Rev. Dr. 
HOWARD CROSBY in Boston, entitled * A Calm 

View of Tem A io with RS rat to it 
Rev Dr. MARE HOPKINS, WE 

LIPS + Rev. Dr. T. L. CUYL. 

HUNT, M.D., Rev. Dr. A. J. GORDO 
FOSTER, of Iowa. and extracts from 
with Medical and Biblical Authorities, 
12mo, 120 pages, price 50 cts., cloth ; paper, 25 cts. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. Address 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 Reade Street. New York. 


Peloubet’s Series 


SELECT NOTES. 8vo. Bethe 95, 


QUESTION BOOKS. Three Grades. 


15 cents each. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL QUARTERLY 


TERMS.—6 CENTS PER QUARTER; 20 
CENTS PER YEAR; OR, $20.00 FoR A HUN- 
DRED COPIES. 

gas” Send six cents for a specimen copy. 

PUBLISHED BY 


W. A. WILDE & Co., 
25 Bromfield St , Boston, 


WANTED for the National Hard 

Book of AMERICAN PROGRESS 

Historical, Devutee ntary, Bio- 
gagtiess. Seton, Financial and Political, Six 
books in Edited by Rev. Haven, LL. D. 
Including. the CENSUS of 1880. In great demand for 
the Counting House and Home Library. Over 500 
pages, 60 illustrations, $2. Terms to agents unequaled, 

E. B. TREAT, Lay lisher, 
57 Broadway, N.Y. N. Y. 


O! WHERE IS MY BOY TONIGHT? 

To a young man away from home no better book 
tosend him than Kent’s New Commentary, a 
Manual tor young men. Many a “ God bless eas you” 
comes to the author from anxious mothers for his in- 
terest in ‘our sons.” Many a mother will wish her 

“darling boy”’ could have had it for a guide “before he 
went astray.”’ No parent will ve arg its purchase. 
Mailed to any address for $1. NT, Publisher, 
Davenport, Towa. See Premi mY No, ouths’ Companion. 


M Ars. Our Wall Maps for canterehe ie ‘used 
in nearly every state of the Union, are pro- 
nounced to be the best and cheapest aien 4 Send 
for circular, or $1.00 for our “ 

phy,” in cloth, with 7-colored maps Sind 55 

illustrates the entire Bible, and me a iy 4 om rs wall 
Maps. Seventh thousand just out. No Bible student 


Mrs. J. ¥ 
ewspapers, 














should be without it. Address the author, Rev.G A, 
STARK WEATHER, Clifton, Monroe County, New 
York, Agents wanted. 





SENDING HIS ADDRESS WITH 
OF HIS SCHOOL WIL 


SAMPLE copy ri TE AB 
PROVIDENCE. ith 


* PROVIDENCE 


Library Numbers 
F Van Lp Se i Diet oath +152 


TEW BOOK.—Masterpieces of Master i on 
God, Man, and Destiny. au evidences against 
infidelity. Spe ial terms . teachers as local 
agents, W. H. SHEPARD, oe Fulton St. ee N.Y. 
’ "(Established 

COOK’S “23" TOURS, 

Ne Plus Ultra of Luxury, Comfort. and Economy. 
Five Grand Excursion Parties to Europe. 
riving choice of dates and routes, 4 pril 27. June ll. and 
July 2, 1881, Prices varving from $350 to $600. Pai 
and Hotels. First-class. all ne xpenres 
meluded. also Special Excursion in y be for 
Methodists, London and return. $115 and _ 
Pamphlets with Map containing fall partic 
sent tne by mail on request. Tourist Tickets for ‘ia. 
dependent trav lersissued by all routes. Address, 
CAT Ba COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 

A. BARATTIONI, Manager. P. 0. B x 4197. 


i a 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 




















‘ INCORPORATED 183. 
CaPrra., ASSETS, P11, 038.71. 
18) N DEVEREUX mt. 
R. Dale Benson, Vice Pres. John L. Thomson, Sec. 
W. Gardner Crowell Assistant Secretary. 





FoR 5() cents 
We will send you for examination, one copy of each 


ONG TREASURY,” 


containing 176 p ‘ges of the Choicest Music for 
Sabbath Schools, etc, 
PRICE, PER DOZEN, $3.60. 


ILVERY ECHOES,” 


for Primary Sabbath Schools. 
PRICE, PER DOZEN, 2.40. 


ff BRIGHT GEMS,” 


It not fail in getting this book. It contains 
160 as of just such music as every <_ ee 
Leader of Choir, and Sabbath School Teacher and 
Scholar, have been anxiously looking for. 


PRICE, PER DOZEN, $3.60. 





Remember, these Three Singing Books for 50 cents 
Address all orders to 


OBRIDER & BRO. York Pa 
MUSIC FOR EASTER. 
Lord, for Thy tender mercies’ s0ke,—Farrant. 
Why seek ye the living among the dead ?—E. J. Hopkins. 
hrust our Passover 18 sce: ificed for us.—Goss. 
Christ is risen from the dead.—Elv y. 


These Four BReautifal 4nthems for 15 cts. ; 
1.50 per dozen. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS: 
te 
The Broken Seal.” 2X Pr. 4:,H..Vincent. 


cise, 16 pages. New and eupieaaake Mus'‘c, Reci- 
aoae etc. Price reducea—5 cts. each by mail; 
jo cap om NA | llecti 
superior collection 
‘ Faster Annual No. 5, furan, by Lowry, 
Doane, Main, Bristow, Seward, and Danks. 
5 cents each by mail, #4 per 100 copies. 


BIGLOW AND MAIN, 
78 Randolph Street, | 76 mass Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


pib JANOS diph ORC, ANS 


full sets of reeds, 9 stops, with bock 
and stool, only $63 50. A new7 oct. Piano withstool and 
book, only $187. Instruments all warranted for 6 years, 
and sent on 10 days’ trial. MONKY RETURNED if not as 
represented. New catalogues now ready. Send for one 
and save money. T. L. Warurs, 14 E. 14th St., New Yor& 


ORGANSas tate Beemer 


GREAT DFFERII sew cesAc ste 
NSTR TS at B 


AN ‘y TEES & a ae 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ICTORIAL 
HISTORY" ™= WORLD 


full and anthentic accoun 

tion Lage pon pen by and modern times. an | Tnefuding ry 
- of the rise and fall of the Greek and Roman 

mpires, the middle sess, the crusades, the feudal sys- 
tom, the reformation, the discovery and settlement of 
the New World, etc., ete. It contains 672 fine historical 
engravings, an and is the most complete History of the 
World ever published. Send for specimen pages and 


extra to ta. Address 
National Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ys WANTED! 


TO AGT AS AGENTS for 
the HOME COMPANION at 
every postofiice in the United States, 


Liberal Premiums or Cash Commis- 
sion given. This is the best Youth’s 
rin the United States. Specimen copies free. 
Outfits 15 or 89 cents. Homme Companion Pup< 
LISHING Co., 239 Bt, Clair St., Cleveland, O. 
GENTS THE 
ANTED MOST 
,FOR COMPLETE 
On ‘entire Bible, in ome youn, ever published. Endorse. 
by 200 ablest scholars, A gop to all; embodies latest 
research. Contains Life of St. John; tables showing time of 
each patriarch , prophet and king; authorship and dates of 
books of Bible; fo ww yee earth was peopled from Noah; par- 
ables and miracles of Old and New Testaments; the twenty- 
four Sermons of Christin their order; the eighteen miracles 
ofthe Apostles. 1 pages, 47D illustrations, me, price, 93.75. 
Extra terms. Selling fast. Agents making $ e100. 
Swonth rc der G wa E ey ye fo 4thSt. Phila 


WA teen with ay shrewd men, from 25 to 35 
th a good education, to learp my 

systean of rp 3 woele by ty mt and then to 
act as managers in different S' f the Union. I 
can pay after short trial, men whet C4 ability, from 

to $1,200 the - year, and from $1,500 to 
the yay you. Ma a eee perience in life, rh | 
D, Springfield, Maas, 


TEACHERS WAN (eo see 


particulars address J. C. McOurdy & Co.. Phila., Pa. 


GENTS WANTED oor the Best, and Fastest 
Selling Pictoral Books and Bibles co — ced 
33 per cent. National Publishing Co.. Phila. 


THE NEW TOY. 


Old Folks Tickled and 
Children Delighted. 

Mechanical Grasshopper, jumps 
6teet high. Sample free for l0cts. 
3 for 25 cts. 1 doz. 75 cts. by mail. 
Big Profits to dealers. 

4SGE NTS Wa NTED Address, 
=HOPE MFG. CO,, Providence, B. ' 
BUC f Pure Co rand Tin for Churches 
eae Fire Alero, Farms, etc. FULL LY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & ‘THT. Cincinnati, 0 


HOVER’s MANUSCRIPT 
WRITING PAPER, ( Patented.) 








Fowre in 
America 


Best and 
Cheapest 





























































Gives greater facility in writi 
Anseanh geomet BLACKER MANU ustuirh.” 
For Sale by the 


w. L. LIPMAN, & &. yor ST., PHILADA. 
Note, Sermon, Ledger Papers, oe 











@&T A BINDEB FOR YOUR PAPER, 





Shoulder Brace and Suspender, 





For Men, Women, Misses, and Boys, is recommended 
by the first physicians and surgeons as the best they 
haveever known. Send postal card with your address 
on it for a finely illustrated circular of 12 pege:, with 
recom ry of physicians and surgeons. Price: 
Gents’, not elastic........... Bic. 
‘date elastic hinksescsel 
Ladies’, not elastic... 
extra elastic. 






Will be sent free of 
expenses on receipt 
Misses’ of price in stamps. 
Boys’ . 
Add STI 
Mention s S. Times. 


40c. 
LES FROST, 
75 Essex St., Boston, Mass 


Back Supporting Shoulder Brace 








Is so constructed that it 
gives a strenghening sup- 
port to the back and draws 
the shoulders back so as to 
expand the chest, owing 
the body into an erect an 

ful position. Price, 
1.50 by mail. Give waist 
measure. Sen‘ for circular 
‘and illustrated price-list of 


} ' /Mygienic 
Undergarments 


Mrs. A. FLETCHER &CO, 
6 E Mth St.. N. Y. City 




















MITTENS, EDGINGS. EMBROIDERY &c. 


Saw ples of this Silk and an LLLUSTRATED BOOK 


oF RULES for using the same, sent on receipt of a 
hree-ce tstamp. Address 
NONOTUE K SILK CO., Florence, Maas. 


KNITTING SILK pawvitvier FREE | 


A pamphiet containing 10 engravings and 36 rules 
for knitting uretul and beautiful articles wi!] be mailed 
toany lady who sends a3-cent stamp tothe Brairerd & 
Armstrong Co., Silk Manof’s, 238 Market St, Phi'a:’a. 


ORSTED OROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. A 
Book containing 100 patterns for Worsted Work, 
Toilet Sets, etc., including patterns of Flowers, Birds, 
Animals, Bord rders, Corners, Pans! ice. Roser, Comic 
Designs, Alphabets. ete. for 25c.; 8 for $1; postpaid. 
Stamps taken. J, F. INGALLS, Lean Mass. Box 8, 





AZORS, KNIVES, SCISSORS, TABLE CUT- 


LERY, ground and repaired at MADEIRA’S 
CUTLERY STORE, 115 10th St., bel. Chestnut, Phila, 


WILL NOT 

WILL WIND ANY WATCH EAR OU 

ROL DER YER ona See 
| BARLOW'S | "#5 2axcs Wisk Revs ) 


INDIGO BLUES cesit'siecs Phe Ps, 













In ordering goods, or inmabing inquaryeae- 
cerning anything adwertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advey- 
tiser, by stating that you sano the advertisement | > 
in The Sunday School Tunas, 





THE TREES AND PLANTS 
At the Old Nurseries, at Flushing, New York, 


R. B. PARSONS & CO, 


are in large variety and in excellent condition, em- 
wrecks the best kinds of Trees and Piants, and Inciud- 

ng Roses. Magnolias, Rhododendrons, Hardy and 
Ounese Azaleas. Purple and Weeping Beech. and ihe 
Yerteus Street and Lawr Trees and Flowerleg 
s . Goods delivered without freight charges “a 
New ~ York City. Catalogues free, and from prices 
therein will be deduct d a discoun: of 


FIFTY PER CENT. 
_ Address PrP. 0. P. 0. Box 603, Flushing, N. Y. 
ito or $1.00,t »*y tnail, prepaid, 
RO. SES! St: ate Bi fi LD, Chambersburss 
arse tes, Cherahe ‘rsbury, Meniion this paper. 
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ba y { LJ 
” ‘postpaid 
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Vines, Fruit nuits 


rape- Vines, Pratt a and 
\rnamental 


1; 25 Raspberries 811 13 8 1 
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Sten reer 11 18 6 Sectbeaea 400 Acres, 
CO., Painesville, 0 

















Phemity Plants, 

are all labeled, sent sa7ely 

colors of White, Carmine, 

ef es Fallow Scarlet Variegated, etc, 
«14 tor 81. 

Extra, “Choice Varieties, 

us SOc, 8 wv Ad: 
Fr fF. 
i 


D Cat. 
“Orange_Fis low ere 
This is the most hardy, 

nt of all Tuberoses. 

'o all who send 15c. ond address, I will mail 2 flowering 
bulbs, with full directions for bloomi Dou a4 Penri 
same price, OHAS. T. STARR, ‘Avondale, Obes Co.,Pa. 


POMONA NURSERY! 
BLIGHT-PROOF PEARS. 


Largest Berries. 
Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Plants, 
nd Viewers sent free. 


WM. PARRY, Parry P O., New lersey 


“Send for Catalogue. 


Supply your family with small fruits and a few 
flowers’ There is no excuse for not doine so when ron 
can buy plants as offered by WILLI 4M F. BASSFTT, 
at the Bellevue Avenue Nurseries, E Hammonton, NJ. 


eQUTH BERT or 


) For a all. = 

SHARP Free. 190 

Pe ds. = circulars with 
nN ¥ 






surest t jously 





Points and Prices, address 
Fr A Led os 'L Pon en pve 


bushe) 
TORN anc 
20e.00 WHEA' 
WF nn sy 2 


A Tllustrated Pam hlet, 1 ving fall? 
cular, address The Thomas arrow git eneva, “Y 


Vice ce Concord Grape Vines, by mail, prepaid, 
for BL. File order early forSpring shipmenta, 
yon, Circulars free, Wm.B i 
Niree eries, Chambersbure, Pa 
Ll PACKAGES reliable Flower Seeds by aes. 2 
) cents. _BELL & CO., Windsor, New Yo 





EED,C than: bersbur« 
Mention this paper 





ruc RESOURCES .). 


|| KANSAS 


ACCOMPANIED BY A COUNTY MAP oF THE 
STATE AND A FINE MAP oF tHe UNITED 
STATES, witt BE MAILED FREE. 
WRITE FOR A COPY To 
A. S. JOHNSON, Lano Commissioners 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 














334 LBS. of our celebrated 


Sun-Sun inte Tt 


the finest and MOST BENE- 
FICIAL one sent by 
mail on receipt of $2 50, post- 
age pate. It ine BLACK TEA 
wth GREEN Tea flavor. 
REC ‘OMM MENDED to suit al! 
tastes. Somate of any of our 
Teas by mail on receipt ot 6 
cents. Postage ar taken. 
GOOD TEAS, ,and 4c 
EXCELLENT TEAS, 50c. and 
60c. ALEX PRFSS CHARGES 
PAID on $5.00 Tea ordera. 


THE 


Great American Tea Co. 
IMPORTERS, 
BI & 23 Verney St, N, ¥, 
» O Box 43%. 
— 


TSE ti the Se Onder « of t Service found in The Scholar.’ 
Quarterly. Issued in leafiet form at 75 cents per 
hundred. No extra charge for postage, 
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‘PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SU UNDAY SCHOOL TIM Times, Pabiished weekly 
following tates, which nclade postage. 
From 1 to 4 00) 








each to 
@ subterthar hus pola. 11 the publ publisher does not by that 
dais receive a veces from the subscriber that the 
be 
will, however, be stopped at any time 
40 desires, and remits the amount due for the 
Sappad cx onca'om te txptration of tae mora 
Oe at once on t te 0 ort 
tion, unless a renewal / received, - 
Bubecriptions will be reosived ie any portion ot a 
year at yearly rates. 
While the papers for a club, at above rates must be 
t in a package to one address, the ‘publisher 4 desires 
4 for eee the names oe all the subscribers. 
that each club subscription be 
companied b a list of the names and addresses 


ek loose, ns who are to nse the paper 
araeey, -five cents per co 

aon e papers. wil malied 
the Yedividual of the members of aclub. . 
this case, however, the papers for a club must all go to 
one ffice, and the subscription must not be for 


less than one dan 

Addl ae sig Ue at any time to a club, at the 

ames whe at ich the phe Ayr’ rat formed, would be 
zed to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
tion to expire at the same time with the club as 
ordered, The new subscribers to pay pro 

pen tor e time of their subscriptions, 

os call Aw en eee. whether going in a package 

dress, or sent separately to the members of 
the ealub, wil Ve discontinued at the expiration of the 
so le 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

should be careful to name not only the ey 4 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been —7 All addresses should include 
both county and sta’ 

Any person writing to renew either a tee or club 
suber! jon, in connection with which his name has 
not re been known to the publisher will p please 
fa A n to whom the paper or 


Hit 


ace The Times to their 
tibery Splotnen Scot sent free from this 
o to any address, 


THe FEKLY LEBSOn LEAF. 
unday | 

100 100 copies, one WF ooo § .60 

of one year .... eccvcceuguegerecescces 7.00 

Less than 100 copies « ware rate ot taken 
for leas than one calendar month, 


THE SCHOLARS’ | UARTERLY. Contains the Les- 

b colored map, beautiful 
, Senectitee alae etc., eto. 

00 copies,one year (four QUATLETS).. .cnccaececnene $25.00 


A separate lea: for 









Single copy, one year (four quarters)... Senet 5 
100 copies, hree months (one quarter). oo 69 
Under 10 copies, three months, each ..........0« o ae 


JHE. Bota LEAF, A separate leat for each 
on writing paper, and requiring 
written answers to questions on the lesson, 
100 copies, one MODtN...c00ceesese 80c. 
100 Piivnbetsacqonses, OO 
Less than 100 copies at same rate, Orders not taken 
for leas than one calendar month. 


GREAT BRITAIN. | 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Pe 
London, F. ©., will send The American ae aan hokeel 
post tree ,for a year, to any prey n Great 
Britain, 7 ten anilllingn prepaid, The paver will be 
— ay ‘all the princips ot pawedenion, pH ice twopence, 
also The Sch en price fourpence 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


The uniform rate for ordinary advertisements is 20 
cents per agate line (14 lines to an Inch), each Inser- 
tion, whether for one time or more, ex — for the 
months of et and December. hese 
months there being a large extra clrotlation, 
with a preemnre of See ising matter for Its columns, 
the rate wil) be 30 cents poe Advertise- 
—— wepoaing early in the but rannine 

mah Nov aber and December’ will be charged at 

rate for the nine issues of those months. 

The, rate yy Reading Notives (honzgents type, leaded )in 

the Business De ment wil er counted line 

for each insertion, and for Special Not oF atts eepate) 
#@ cents per line for each insertion at an 

Letters concerning Subscriptions or Adver hesmnents 
should be add. dreased to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Bt. on Philadelphia, 





Church Set Complete 
$35 to $500. 


Delivered free anywhere within the New Eng- 
land and Middle States. 50 Styles in Stock, 


Pews, Settees, Cushions, Chairs, Lestere. Foata, 


Altars, and Tables, of the most approved 
Photographs and price list mailed od free it applied for. 


Paine’s Furniture Manufactory, 


4s OamaL and ial PaiznpD STs.. Boston, Mass. 


Stam ihucG ew 


KE YSTONE slate ana Sonaeone Works 


SUNIL MANILES 


ad most beautiful designs, and all other 
began ree = WwW Fork on hand or made to order. 
JOSEPH S. MILLER, a Maruincturer. 
i Salesroom; 1210 Ridge Avenue. 
Onapee. — 1211 & 1213 Spring Garden St., Philada. 
end Jor Ilustraied Catalogue and Price-Liat, 
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20,000 


50 cents, 85 cents. 
INGRAILNS. < 60 cents, 90 cents, 
75 cents, $1.0), 


AN OFFER|: 


Sm 


Consumers of Tea and Coffee. 


We have madea specialty during the past four years 
of. Giving Away as Premiums, to Gove who get 
up CLUBs for our Teas, Dinuer Sets, Gold Band 
Tea Se on, ae yor Plated W are, and other articles 
both useful and ornamental. 

We import and bity direct from manufacturers all 
the goods we bandle, and own them at the lowest nos- 
sible price cash bh I ane agnm a During the past four 

ears we have sent from our store over 12,000 of 

hese orders, and they have gone to almost every 
State in the Union. 

be od, in stock every variety of Tea known, and 
at all pr 

OOLONGS, JAPANS, ENG. BREAKFASTS, 

IM toy pe OLD and YOUNG HYSONS, at 50, 
40. Th and is r ib, 

FORMOSAS Pond BLACK JAPANS, 65, 75, 85 and 


$1.00 
GUNPOWDERS, FOOCHOW and NING YONG, 
bad cents and $!.00 
ASSAM and ORANGE PEKOE 8ic,, $1.10. 
Below are a few of the many Premiums offered 
With a 85 Order we send a Silver- Plated Caster, 
be a &20 Order we send an Bnglish China Téa Sa 


of 45 pieces 

With a Md AR, - we send a Silver- Plated Custer, 
Pickle Dish and Butter Dish; or an English China 
Decorated rated Tee. Set of 44 pieces. 

With a @20 Order we send a French China Gold 
Band Tea Set of 44 pieces, or an Kaglish China Dinner 
Set of 106 pieces, 

We have hundreds of a like the following: 

WARREN, R. I., Aug. 25, 1880, 

GENTLEMEN :—The dtaner ry and tea-set sent by 

you came ia good order, and gave me full satistaction. 
Yours respectfu'ly, ANNIE P. HALL. 
Noank, Conn., Aug. 20, Jen. 

GeNTLYM EN :-—I was very much pleased w oe 4 
tea, dinner. set and caster; and I ‘think they A well 
worth getting up the clubs. Respectfuliy. 

ANNA SAWYER. 
Wrston, Mo., Jan. 3, 1880, 

GENTLEMEN :—My $20 order for tea, with dinner 
set as premium, arrived safely New Year's Eve. Am 
much piegoed. and will ¢° all I can for the company. 

ery respect 
MRs. ELLEN M. WILLIAMS. 
TAUNTON, Mass., May 22, 1880. 

GENTI.EMEN :—My order for $60 arrived safely Satur- 
day. A. M.; am perfectly satisfied with the premium. 
This makes the seventh order I have gy you, and 
shall sooa send you another, yew tru ly, 

MRS. X MARIA C, LYNCH. 

We also send Teas by mail, without premium, postage 
paid at list prices, to those who wish for choice ‘oods, 
and are so situated they cannot obtain them at home. 
For fall Price and Premium Lists, send us Postal, with 
address niy written 

Mention The Sunday School Times. 

GREAT LONDON TEA CO, 
891 Washington Street. Boston, Mass. 


l SE the Order of Service found in The Scholars’ 
Quarterly. Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
hundred. No extra charge tor postage. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in ‘I'he 





Sunday School Times. 


EY ORGAN 


An An POO Oreo ere Ah ah 4h 4N Ae an 4h ae ae 


8 8) weil 
to its curative power vor man 
tell gence,” —Luthera 


BRUSSELS. 








Enterprise, Industry and Skill havE 
Secured for this Organ numberles$ 


Testimonials of 


its superior meri 1 


Every Instrument sold in Thirty-fivE 
Y ears adding to its wide popularit ¥ 


CO., Brattleboro, V+. 


fatalogue Sent Kree. 


CONCERT EXERCISE, 


WITH APPROPRIATE MUSIC. 


By M, C. HAZARD, EpIroR NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER. 
Price, $2.00 per 100, 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, =H LYON PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO., ILL. 


Specimen Free. 








EATMENT Hrouchitis, Catarrhy Dyse 


A NEW TREA D+ bility, Neuralgi hy Rheumatism, 


Chronic and Nervous Disorder. 


een DIRECTLY upon the great nerv hervous we oni? organic centres, 


and owes a nat 



















l proces: 


REMARKABLE. “CURES, which are 


SED BY Rt. Rey. John J. Keane, Bishop of 
Vine D. Kelley, 'T. 8. Arthur, and “others, who 
4 to whom we refer by permission, 
Ds: “ We have the most unequivocal 
y persons of high eesactor r 
“The cures which have been ob. 

racles than cases of natural 
“There is no doubt as to the ae genuine. 
t.”"— Boston Journal o 


cube 


nm Observer. 


of this treatmen Commerce, 
we T EATMENT contains two months" supply, 
ull or 


use. 
Compound Oxygen, giving the histo 
of mort ‘Kal 


\DMINISTERED BY INHALATION. tio anditi Scare’. 


of this new 
ite tor it, 


KEY & WPALEN, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 










NEW CARPETS. 


YARDS, NEW DESIGNS, BEAUTIFULLY COLORED. 
TAPESTRY { 75 cents, $1.00. 


85 cents, 1.10, 
90 cents. 1,20. 





BRUSORLS. fu. 35 to $1.75, 


WILTON and MOQUETTISS, OLL CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, LIGN s. 
MATTINGS in great variety. All "prices. RUGS and MATS, from 75 Sante te e250-008 ere © et ree. 


REEVE L. KNIGHT, 1222 Chestnut | Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE EAE LORD’S SEATER, 


wouou! OCX? 


ay 


2°712M ISLNADY eM OM “UN 













“dape 6 OLZE WoOds s¥I]2 sy 


*” 
= 
ae LORD'S PRAYER A 10 COMMANDMENTS -rs . a~ 
| gcombined, size 16x22, new, same price »3 Bo * 
Se d¢ ¢ forsample copy, English or German, & Terms to Afrents. 
Send ‘at once t« 


HEADQU ARTERS. Stamps taken. Address 


ARNOLD & NICHOLS Sycamore Ill 


THE PRIEST “A Remarc 
"Gita, THE WOMAN 
The CONFESSIONAL 


One of the most remarkable books ever written, and 
by one who for twenty-five years was a priest in the 
Church of Rome, Steel Frontispiece Cloth, 296 pages. 
$1.25. Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, on receipt of 
above price, by 

A. CRAIG & CO., Publishers, 


182 Clark St. (Foot Block), Chicago. 


Agents Wanted for Subsacription Books, 
Largest Discounts, 


“GET THE BEST.” 


TRACH ERS, SCHOOL OFF ICERS, and all friends 
of educauon, should read 


BICKNELL’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS: 
The Journal of Eeucation (weekly). 
Education (bi-monthly). 

Primary Teacher (monthly). 
Good limes = 
‘AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 





For Specimens, Circulars, and Premium List, address, 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


TINT: 
a Hall 





HULL im 
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WORTH REPEATING. 
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THE TEARS OF HEAVEN. 


(By Alfred Tennyson. ] 


Heaven weeps above the earth:all night till 
morn, 
In darkness weeps as all ashamed to weep, 
Because the earth hath made her state ieelave 
With sel f-wrought evil of unnumbered years, 
And doth the fruit of her dishonor reap. 
And all the day heaven gathers back her 


tears 
Into her own blue eyes so clear and deep, 
And showering down the glory of lightsome day, 
Smiles on the earth’s worn brow to win her if 
she may. 





PIETY AND CULTURE. 


[By Principal Shairp.] 


The ground of all religion, that which 
makes it possible, is the relation in which 
the human soul stands to God. This re- 
lation is the root one. and determines what 
a man really is. Asa Kempissays, “ What 
thou art in the sight of God, that thou 
truly art.” The practical recognition of 
this relation as the deepest, most vital, 
most permanent one, as that one which 
embraces and regulates all others, this is 
religion. And each man is religious just 
in proportion as he does practically so 
recognize this bond which binds him to his 
Moker. 

If, then, religion be this, it must em- 
brace culture; first, because it is itself the 
culture of the highest capacity of our 
being ; and, secondly, because, if not par- 
tial aud blind, it must acknow'edge all the 
other capacities of man’s nature as gifts 
which God has given, and given that man 
may cultivate them to the utmost, and ele- 
vate them by connecting them with the 
thought of the giver, and the purpose for 
which he gave them. 

We see, ther. that religion, when it has 
its perfect work, must lead on to culture. 
If this view be true, culture and religion 
are not, when rightly regarded, two oppo- 
site powers, but they are, as it were, one 
line with two opposite poles. Start from 
the manward pole, and go along the line 
“honestly and thoroughly, and you land in 
the divine one. Start from the divine 
pole, and carry out all that it implies, and 
you land in the manward pole, or the per- 
fection of humanity. Ideally considered, 
then, culture must culminate in religion, 
and religion must expand into culture, So 
it ought to be—so, we sometimes imagine, 
it might be. But it requires little knowl- 
edge of history, and a very small observa- 
tion of men, to convince us that so it has 
not been in the past, so it is not now. 
Goethe, the high priest of culture, loathes 
Luther, the preacher of righ'eousness. The 
earnestness and fervor of the one disturb 
and offend the calm serenitv which the 
other loves. And Luther, likely enough, 
had he seen Goethe, would have done him 
but scant justice. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold figures to himself 
Virgil and Shakeepeare accompanying the 
Puritan Pilgrim Fathers on their voyage to 
America, and asks if the two poets would 
not have found the company of such men 
intolerable. If, however, the two poets 
instead of the Puritan exiles had been 
thrown into the society of St. Paul and St. 
John, would they have fourd their society 
much more to their mind? These sharp 
contrasts suggest some questions not easy 
to answer, t is no use smoothing them 
over by ‘commonplaces about the one-sided- 
ness of all men, and the limitations of our 
nature. When, however, we think over it, 
we can see some reasons which make the 
combination of the two things difficult— 
so difficult that it is only in a few, an 
these rarely gifted natures, that they have 
both coexisted in any high degree. Take 
the case of a man who has not had a re- 
ligious home and childhood, but has begun 
with culture. It is easy to see that such a 
one, when from his scientific investigations 
and philosophical reasonings, or wsthetic 
teeth he turns his thoughts for the first 
time toward religious truth, will come in 
contact with an order of things that is 
alien to the ways of thought and repug- 
nant to the modes of feeling engendered 
in him by culture. The practical thought 
of God is something so different from the 
apprehension of any truth of science or 
philosophy, and puts the mind into such 4 
different posture from any to which these 
have accustomed it, that the mere man of 
culture will feel that for such contempla- 
tion he either requires new faculties, or 
must make a new use of the old, and likely 
enough he will give it up in despair, 
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| ~ NOW READY. 


March 19, 1881.} = 
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To Meet all Demands for ou 
¥ Twelve Dollar Solid Silver 
Munting Case, Key-Wind- 

iug Waltham Watch, 


Races cap. over movement, 
which is nickel Considering’ 
time and quality, this is the best 
Watch ever offer’d for the money, 
We send one of the above fully; 
ag warranted, with guard aud key, 
to any address, C. O. D., with 
privilege toexamine, Set che cant 
tomers will find it less expensive 
to send us money (#12) by regis- 
tered mail or postoffice order, and! 
ion receipt of same will forward watch ordered, at our ‘risk 
land expense, and if not approved on sight, ean return it tc 
us and we will refund the money. 

Catalogue containing price -3 of more expensive watches, 
and other goods, sent ‘free on application, Address 


Wm. Kendrick & Son, 
110 Fourth Ave , LOUISVILLE, KY. 











B@~ When writing, mention this paper. “a 








BLISS’ AMERICAN WONDER PEA 
“BLIUSS'S” 





Extra Early, Very Dwarf (6 to 10 Inches), Re: 


quires no Bushing, quisite Flavor. 
Acknowledged by allto be the best and earliest Pea grown, 
an sditor of Americam Agriculturist says : :** Very early, productiv: 
d good; quality not to be surpassed.” 

AUTION.—As there is another Pea in the market callec 
«American Wonder,” send to us and get the genuine Bliss’ Amer 
ican Wonder. Observe our fac-simile on every package. 

Pricrs.—One-fourth pint —- 20 cents; pint, 65 cents 
quart, $1.25; by mail, ~~ 
Our Novelty heet, * ivind te full particulars, mailed free, 


SEED PLANTS 


{ ) aS FLOWE 
RE HANDBOOK LOWER 
SP FARM & GAR ape SMALL FRUITS AND 


GARDENIA 





EsTABLISHED 1845. 

300 B GAYTIEUL. 4 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
With arishly colo Pansies, and a desorip- 
tive priced list of 2,600 Kft. or Siaeun and Vecrrasir 
seeds—with much use ful information upen their oulture—15¢ 
pages—mailed to all 10 cents, which can be 
Qedueted fr ar first order for seeds. 

Address, BE BLISS & SONS, $4 Barclay Street, New York, 





ASX Your MERCHANT FOR 





They are NOT sent out all over the coun 
sold on COMMISSION. ac) are NOT pat upin AA: 
PrictuRE PapxEes, ill ng lmprotadle vegetables. 
same NOT to be found for sale in grog sho They 

grown by the subscribers on their own FARMS in 

Pennsylvania, V' 
They ARE put up in p 
ion gy 7 aie peyThey ARE sold b 

ney paper and prin ey 80 y BE- 
SPECTABLE Ee Marclants, Droggion Gi 
Buy THEM OUTRIGHT, 
vow rEaep seemeagreny To oe COsROR BRS, 

ey © be had in any tity in 

J pockages, in pints of Peas, Beans an Caner or 


I¥ youR MERCHANT DOES mor KEEP THEM, send 
r Landreths’ Rural Register and A , contain- 
ing catalogue and prices, and onder them direct from 
headquarters. In bern Lane =. mention 8S. 8. Times, 
DAYS LAND SONS, 
21 and 23 & Bonth ath 6th 4 Philadelphia. Pa. 


Makes such remark 

ably liberal offers ot 

plants with hi su- 

— iilustrated 

“Success with 

Smal! Fruits” that all having m.. 5 homes should 

accept them. Descriptive catalogue tree, 
ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N 





low taxes, 
ety, convenient 
on TE, superior schools, 
Excellent fer 


‘ul climate. 
Stoc Bratt and 000; 
cao Region ini Wea 5 
\ slong the line cf the arr io y= a mn 
a 
IN cisco R. R, for sale at from #3 ° 1 0 5 
so. ame on eee ears’ time, trai 


portation from St, Louis to 
WEST of land. ao eS 
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rary agar I will math tage castrument, 
xed and delive on board cars, 

f . 
pe with Stool, Book and Music for tulPinnU —— 


Cabinet_or ar ~ 
Organ (Like Cut), 
The Paris New 
Style. 5,300, 
& Height, 70 in. ; 


VISIT MY FACTORY. }i2¢1",{8 inches: 


Depth 24 inches: 
A REDUCTION OF 85, Contains (5) Five 
Those who visit my Factory 



































































TT ra BEATTY’S OFFER 
BEA WV oincs SEASON ! 





5 SET GOLDEN 
Tongue Reeds, 


Sub Bass & 


Oct, Coupler. 


Octave, (5) Five 
here and select instrument in person, ®t of the celebra- 
ore entitled to $5 from above price, el gy Pe 
ray re nses. . 0 : 
way wrarenng oxue Set powerful Sub 
Bass Reeds, set of 
2 octaves of the fa- 
mous Vox Celesto 
Reeds which pro- 
duce the sweetest 
tone ever heard ; 
set ofl octave of 
the new solocom- 
bination the Celes- 
tina or French Horn- 
reeds, which ex- 


French Horn, be- 
sides 2 sets of 21-2 
octaves each of 
the principal or 
regular Golden 
Tongue Reeds, 
“making in all a 
beautiful combi- 
nation, with which 
the performer can 
(by the aid of 
Beatty’s new pat- 
ent stop action) 
produce any var- 
lety of tone de- 
sired, It is, there- 
fore, necessary to 
connect (17)8even- 
teen stops with 
the above action 
in order to get the 
greatest — =e 


ty. 
“dummies. wy This 
combination is 
somethi rhe d gntire 


R° 1 Forte Bo fab 
ass, (4) Bo 
(6) Dulcet, (6) Di, 
apson, (7) Grand 
Organ, (8) Celesti. 
Ma, or breneh | — 
® Vex Hu 
which i im itates the 
human voice (16) 
Aeolian, ti) Echo. 
uz) Dule iana, cis} 
Clarionet, ° (4 
VOX CELESTR : 
which is by far the 
sweetest and most 
perfect that has 
ever been attained 

arming ! is 
the universal ex- 
clamation of crit- 
ies and lovers of 
sweet music who 
have heard it ; jo 
i } P ‘ ¥ Octave Coup 
sill NN 2 which double “3 the 
RUNG 1 ee = wer, as) Flute 
‘ ‘orte (17) Grand 
= \ = E QVALs Organ mate stop, 
= > **V Ai use oO 
a crass : — CAA . w ich the entire 
= 4 Zi > wer of the in- 
dieente can be thrown on or off’ by themnee out d fron y board. It is avaluable improve- 
ment in real Organs, Ihave named th , THE PARI ats ause it i such a beautiful appearance ; the case is 
built of solid black walnut, elerantly aaa , fancy Ro | with costly wood placed on the top, front, and ends, as 
shown in cut ; handles, lamp stands, fancy pocket for music, two knee swells, rollers for moving, upright bellows, made 
of the best quality of rubber cloth ; steel springs. The pedais are covered with metal, instead of ¢ nee. which will last a 
life-time. This Organ is truly a beautiful piece of parlor furniture, and the home of the wealthy, the millionaire, bank- 
er, or business man will find it an ornrment to their parlor A wi sell this instrument, boxed and delivered on board 
carsat this place, including Stool, Book and Music, for only ¢3r Please send in yourordersat once. You may order 
byletter or telegraph ; can be shipped at an hour’s notice. Remit by Post Office money orders, Express prepaid, or 
registered letter, or by bank draft. Moncy Refunded and freight charges will be paid by me both waysifin any way un- 
satisfactory, or you may pay me only after you have Fully testedit as pont own home. Send reference or evidence of your 
responsibil ty it’ you do not send the cash with order. Every orranofmy manufacture when introduced in a new local- 
ity, sells many more. Often 25sales are traced from the first instrument sold. becomes a Standing Advertisement at 
your ownhome) Ifyou do not want an instrument yourself, will you please hand or mail this offerto a friend who 
wae sstopurchase “Nothing saved by longcorrespondence. Order direct from this Advertisement. 

NOTICE se desiring to buy theabove instrument are earnestly requested to visit my Factory here and make 
hei ctionin person. _ To allsuch I willallowa reduction of $5 from the above price to ay Yourexpenses, 
is certainly avery fair offer. Please come mcs —aepine = ym as SPEAKS FOR ITSEL If you do not pur 
chase now, n«. harm done; youare at least ugh my establishment. 





































welcome to 


> *aAddress, or call upon DANIEL YT. BEAM, “Washington, New y Jersey. 
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FURNITURE AND CARPETS 


SOME OF OUR PRICES: 







Walnut Par or Suits from............. Lecehmess¥eoa —" 00 to $700 00 
ns (Oiiii nA O., .... scachnnscosececesacescesese 5 00 to 300 00 
Wa!lnut Chamber sults from. ~ 25 00 to 1250 00 


24 Oto 55 00 
Walnut Wardrobes fro 


Patent Rockers fro 


SA edd anhtnkbednenebeceseedeosusecouccee se 650to 6 00 
Walnut Extension Tables from..................--- 650to 50 

Wa nut Bedsteads from,......... 6 00to 175 00 
PROVO VI 6 ES CE OUN ec ccccc ccnsce coc dpeccccc cd § 06to 15 00 
Walnut Desks IFO)... .ccccoccccccccccdeccee ccc dean 4% o 1500 
Wa'innt Wat RAGks TOG). .ccccccoccce dacs ccoc aes R7Tito 7500 
Wa'nut Umbreila Stands from ...... ............ 875to 2000 
Walnut Com» odes from ...............-..-.-.+. 8 75to 15°00 
Husk Mattresses from........ 35to 2% 00 
Cottage Bedsteads from. ..................-...-+ 350to 15 00 
Piano ~tools Som pibipoed <dhinbuep canebdeccecce dh hapabepte 275to 1500 
Bed Goh | IR, EE 28Mto 160 
Towe fro. _ eee ep en 8 See TP Pt 100to 400 
Cn) CORI TOT cone cnncsonstenctitcesjccce 10to 1200 
COINS CMMMEEI BENIIID 00 onc canscepececccdescocces iNesenbe 100to 1000 
Ce Ce Oe osha i dk Bick ve decnccaponencenegevesece 75 to 100 
Ey ES OO eee ee ee Oto 13 
Tapestry Brussels Carpet frou..............--cecese------- 100to 13 
FRE ONET CRIS SEINE soccucncsccccenccc)op ck ibMbtnndh sec chbewe 3to 100 
Canton Mating from Rea Waddie Ihddshccvencceatnpabsncaionss 2.to 100 











Model for taking orders from, with all particulars, 

failed on. reostnt of 15 cents, Specially adapted for 
assers, ne ent 

these Lap boards in 109 dave, Ay rit - oy mm ot 

EK. O. WIRES & CO , 126 Water Ane Boaton. M vs. 


ESTERBROOK’S $24 





The most Popular Pons in use. 
Por Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, ¢ uuuden, N,d, 26 John St,, New York. 


ALL OTHER GOODS IN FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, 
OR SPRINGS, AT EQUALLY LOW RATES. 





“OO ® Seca, 
ole ~ ie 


The Agathorryton 


Spring Bed is composed of 130 Silvered Steel Springs, united by metal clamps. Both sides of the bed are alike. 
It bas no attached frameof wood or stats, but 's soft, yielding, and flexibie In every part. Fach spring is band- 
somely siivered, which renders them serviceahle in’ any clima.e. It conta’ns a muca Jarger number of springs 
than any other bed, is therefote more elastic, fits better to the body, supports it better, ands more com/ortabie. 
This spr ng can be used with only ath'n mattress on top, say from three to four incbes thick. This Spring 
Bed is so constructed that the pore or weight of the person lying upon it is equally distributed, and cannot 
sag or bag in the centre. Can had at any reliable furniture dea er’s. 





Northeast Cor. Ninth and Market Streets, and 37 and 39 North Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In ordering “‘goads, or > in making tngutry concerning anything tadvertised in this aper, yourwilt oblige ms 
publisher as well aa the advertiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement in The Sunday School, Tim es, 


] 
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HORSTMANN BROS. & CO., 
Fifth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sunday-school Banners. 


EsTIMATES FURNISHED, 





Horsimann Bros. & Co.. Phila, Pa. 





Gunton H Menee.y Bell Company, 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bell Founders, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superior Betis.” of Bellis. 
Special ‘attention given to Church 

lownes sent free to parties needing bell: 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


aw Cata- 







Set Complete in Terry, 655. 
Set Complete in Plush, 860. 
Parlor, Lodge, and church Furniture. 
Vo charge tor ae Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
AW, APPLIN. & CO., 

27 SUDBURY B&T., BOSTON. 








pee —S.5- BANNERS 
Tied ten Citle soo? t 


Will remove, May 1, to 127 
Avenue, 


FOURTH SEASON, on 


The most enjoyable, econom- 
ical, and successful excur- 
sions ever planned to 
the Old World. 
ALL TRAVEL AND 
Horets First- 
CLAss. Com. 
pany Select. 





Clinton Place, near Sixth 















New and 
Importa nt 
additions with 
out extra charge. 
Early regietration 
desirable. Parties in- 
tendinga visit to Europe 
should send for circular 
giving full particulars. 


E. TOURIEE, | Boston, aus 





















- AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf and Utenall Stand, the 
most convenient article ever offered to house- 
keepers. Agents meet with greater success 
thanever. One agent made $192 in 15 days, 
another $38 in 2 days, another @27 in I day. 
freight Free to Agents. Send for circulars to nearest 
ddress. SUMMIT A IFACTURING CO, 

_ Philadelphia, Pa.; Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Louls, Mo, 


VIOLIN OUTFITS. 


Concigting of Violin, Box, Bow 
and Teacher, Sent to any part 
ofthe United States on? to 3 
days trial before 
buying. 












50 13. & S22. h. Send Stamp 
De * Bcaacife iy Wiiustraved £3 pars Catalogue of Vio- 
fins, @ uitars, Banjos, Cornets, Flutes, ngs all kinds, Harmon- 

gan Accordeons, Music Boxes, &c. west Prices. 
Mail Ordersa Specialty. C.W. Story, | Central St, Boston, Mass 








12 yee ley best new Sorts, . 
16 Tube Roses, 
16 Gladiolas, all flowering bulbs, 
8 Of each of the above two, - - 
4 Palms, nice plants, all cifferent, 
12 Begonias, all different, - 
B t2 New Fancy Coleus, al! different, 
20 Basket Piants - - 
20 Carnations, 6 sorts, ~ 
Safe Arrival Gunscate cd. 
above collections for $5.00; 
mailitree Send for ¢ atalogue 


‘SBP. CRITCHEL 


\t 197. W. 434 ST CINCINNA 
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1 92 THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[March 19, 1881. 














Something to Delight and Help your Class. 


The finest number of THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY ever issued is the one just out for the second quarter of this year. It contains a double-page colored map of “ The Pathways 
of our Lord,” with the journey lines printed distinctly in colors. This map alone is actually worth the price of the whole book. There is also a beautiful full-page picture of Jericho. The 
lesson features of the Quarterly, which have made it so popular with the thousands of teachers who have used it, are fresh, varied and helpful. No teacher can afford to miss seeing this last 
number, The price is 25 cents a year, or $25 for a hundred copies a year, Sent by mail without cost of postage to subscribers, Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly 
rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. To Supply a Class: For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 
cents, Send se Any teacher ordering the Quarterly for his class without first seeing a sample copy can have his money returned ifthe books are not entirely 
satisfactory. The Scholars’ Quarterly is published at the office of The Sunday School Times._ _Addrees, JOHN D. WATTL ES, | PUBLISHER, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Literary Revolution. Marchal @ EI 


THIS BEAUTIFUL INSTRUMENT 
SENT ON TRIAL. 
This most remarkable revolution of the century is now generally recognized as being also 

the most fuccessful. Started in September, 1875, in a little room about six feet square, with a 

cash capital of $70 and a few nearly worthless old books, in 1880 it published over one million 
volumes of standard books, and during 1881 it will issue not less than two million, and in all 
probability more than three million, volumes, It publishes only works of the very highest 
class, such as are recognized to be necessities to the library of every intelligent person. 


Change of Base! 


The head-quarters of the Literary Revolution, in the Tribune Building since January, 1880, 
having become very much too small for the vastly increased business, are removed to and now 
occupy entire the magnificent six-story iron and brick building, No. 764 Broadway. Retail 
salesrooms will be continued in the Tribune Building. The manufacturing departments will 
for a short time longer, be confined to the large buildings Nos. 18 Spruce Street, 26 Beekniéan 
Street, 33 and 35 Vesey Street, 8 Church Street, and 62 and 64 Duane Street, until we are able 
to erect factories and concentrate in one place the largest book-manufacturing enterprise in the 
world, 
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& omit h Piano Co. 


By Sending Direct som Fac- 
ory to 
Purchaser, 
Ayoiding Agents’ com- 
missions, py Ban 
profits, and all the ex- 
penses and risks whieh 
add so largely to the 
costof Pianos, we can 
furnish this Beautiful 
Rosewood Piano of the 
largest size—6 feet 10 





See: 


taves; with 
some Cover 

¥ Book and Music ~4 
—e 





and examination. 

urchaser takes 
no >. Ew! till 
the ano is tested 
and approved in his 
own home. 


The Only House in America 


That offers . full size First-Clasi Piano, Double Veneered throughout, wih Solid Rosewood Mouldings. 
The Library Magazine. RE gS RS a ey NW ote oe eo Ro 
yre, e ne t a tent Covere ass rings, Resonan oun oar oli ottom, Paten 
4 Duplex ‘Seale. and ‘every improvement, with Beautiful Cover, Stool, Musie and Instruction ig on ing 

a Anes e us t for’ + and ig to eve urchaser facilities for a rou 
The Library Magazine of American and Foreign Thought undertakes to occupy so high"a | musicat | education. Making home pitkistiee. and fernithieg "Lildketel awky for beth oft nal Souls. 
stand that it shall be considered an indispensable part of the library of every American who} *: iif th yo ot er the guarantee of your bank. gr.some responsible) usinessman, thet the iano will be paid for promptly 

° € s de el 

aspires to the broadest culture, and to keep fully abreast with American and Transatlantic | both wars, PURCI HASER TA} ES ‘NO RESPONSIBILITY wll the Piano ts Seatan ge — = 

thought, The contents of any ‘number will indicate how well it succeeds in this ambitious 


both ways. PURC <ES NO RESPONSIBILITY till the Piano is tested and shed 
attempt. In consonance with the maxim “what is worth reading is worth preserving,” it is Twenty Years’ Experience. Not one Dissatisfied Purchaser. 
issued in bound form only, and not in paper covers, as is the custom with magazines. Volttme 


A Moments Consideration will show the certainty of securing a superior instrument from us. Dealers can trust to their 
own shrewdness, and the want of information of purchasers to conceal defects in instruments they sell. We cannot know 

7 just ready; over 400 pages, containing an amount of literature, of the very highest — 

more than three times as great as found in any issue of the $4 monthlies, rice, elegantly 


who will test ours, and we must send instruments so superior that their merits cannot be hidden. Order direct from this 
advertisement, You take no responsibility till Piano is received and approved, Be sure to get our Lilustrated Catalogue 
bound in extra cloth, 40 cents. in half Russia, gilt top, 60 cents. Postage, 6 cents, 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


before you bur, micnna in, forme ai coin protects the Purchaser and makes deceit impossible. 
MA 
Prot. A. 8. The Newspaper. Robert 


HAL & & SMITH, 8 West Eleventh Street, New York. 
Collyer. 
Recent Travels in Japan. Guasterty Review. 
Herbert Spears. Bar. 


irene the Actor. Temple 
Essay ist. What can be done for Ireland? W. Bence Jones. 
Buddhists and Buddhism in Burmab. Shway Yoe, 
Health at Home, Part VI. B. W. wy yo 
A Forgotten Empice in Aria east. A. 
cuanerenre asa row Writer. J.C. Soil 

In China Town. Iza ° 

An Early Celtic College. 
The Oldest State in Euro 


Does Writ in fcsela, Mt 
eist’ 


Californian Societe, y Rev 
™ Oldest Religious Buildings in “Christendom. 
Henry Holmes. 








a ee of Bowdoin College. 


Pac 
Political. Organization in General. 
— Russell Lowell. Part II. 


subscription, Dean Stanley. 
The Chase—its History and Laws. Sir A. Cockburn. 

George Eliots Analysis of Motives. Nathan H. 
she rd. 

The 8 urch of England Fifty Years Ago. J. A 
Froude. 

Taxation in the United States. 

Prophetic Power of Poetry. J. ©. Shalt 

A pew Departure in Temperance. W. 


nia, you can, with the utmost 
satisfaction, purchase the newest 
goods for the lowest city prices at the 


GRAND DEPOT, PHILADELPHIA, 


The Largest | JOHN 
WANAMAKER. 


Vashington Glad- 


Glastonbury British and English. E. A. Freeman. 
Suicidal Mania. William Knighton. 
Horses and their Feet. George W. Cox. 


More Mone Books. 


New books are being added to our list with a rapidity unexampled in the mf 
lishing. Recent and early forthcoming issues are—Green’s Larger History of Engl reduced 
from $10 to $1; the Revised New Testament, an elegant edition in large type, to be issued 
within 24 hours of the rrival in this country of the English edition, price, 30 cents; Carlyle’s 
“French Revolution,” reduced from $3 to 40 cents; Carlyle’s “ Heroes and Hero Worship, 4 
reduced from $1 to 25 cents; Carlyle’s translation of Goethe's “Wilhelm Meister,’ reduced 
from $1.75 to 35 cents; Lossing’ s‘‘Eminent Americans,” over 100 portraits, very elegant, p rice 
$1; Trumbull’s celebrated historical and satirical poem of the Revolution, “ McFingal” with 
very full annotations by Lossing, very elegant, price 50 cents; Charlotte Bronté’s “ Jane Eyre,” 
35 cents; Mrs. Mulock-Craik’s ‘ John alifax, Gentleman,” 35 cents; ‘Tasso’s “ Jerusalem 
Delivered, ” very beautiful, 40 cents: Irving’s “‘Sketch Book,” 35 cents ; Irving’s ‘ Knicker- 
bocker,” 35 cents; Creasy’ s “Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World,” 35 cents. The above 
elegantly and strongly bound in cloth at the prices named ; most of them issued in half Russia, 
gilt top, at higher prices. Descriptive catalogue sent on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
John B. Alden, Manager. 764 Broadway, New York. 


AGENCIES: + Boston, H. L. Hastings, 47 Cornhill; Philadelphia, Leary & Co.; Cincin- 

nati, Robert Clarke & Co.; Indianapolis, Bowen, Stewart, & Co.; Cleve- 
land, Ingham, Clark, & Co.; Chicago, Alden & Chadwick, 224 State Street; San Francisco, 
Cunningham, Curtiss, & Welch; St. Louis, S. Paxson & Co.; in smaller towns the leading 
bookseller, only one in a place. 


THE.SECOND VOLUME OF 


{EREDITHS POCKET NOTES 


*:-ONTHE-= 


INT SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 188] 


is now ready. It con'ains the lessons from April to July, and is the handiest and best of all the Less 
books published this year. . P sik 


Price for the remaining nine months of the year, postage prepaid, seventy five cents ; 
single volumes, 30 cents. Send your subscription early if you wish the books early. 
HOWARD GANNETT, Publisher, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


NEW EASTER PRAISE SERVICE, ARS Bee NSS 


5S Fall Pages of Music. r dl Copies, 
SEND STAMP FOR SPECI = 4 Cc PY ad - 


John Fairbanks, Manager, The Western S. S. Pub, Co., Chicago, Illinois, 
A Volume of 21 Ser- 


Sunday- school Concerts M. ; x PULPI + mons by the represen- 


of pub- 


\gwals Only the exact goods 
even then, if not as ex- 
exchanged,or the 
Samples or prices, 
ordering, mailed 
ceipt of postal card specifying what is 
desired, and no obligatien to pur- 4 

chase if prices are not satisfactory. 


ordered are sent, and 
pected, are willingly Nig 
money refunded. 

with directions for 
postpaid upon re- 


e For Samples and Supplies, 
{NO Depor, puiLADELg 


E AND 1% 


Stare THE PaprR YOU sun 


Carmel Soap 


COUNTERFEITED. 











+ 


PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


To One and All.—Are you suffering from 
a Cough, Cold, Asthma, Bronchitis, or nah ot the vari- 
ous LS ir~e—4 troubl es that so often =. n Coe; 
tion ? Ifso, use * Wilbor’s "eo wes a aaat. 
a safe and effective remedy. 
tion, but ts regularly ne! 


Manofi 
— Sela by aul dy by A. B. WI 
AUTOMATIO 
Eye Giass Holder 
Winds up cord re a 
shows poame ot 


reeled up. No . 7) 
ame; very handy. Thou- 
in By mail 


The Agentand Assignee of the genuine will prose 
cute all concerned in the rascality of using the name 
of the purest soap in the world to palm off upon a care- 
less public a vile, unwholesome article, disguised by 
perfumery. 

The “ Savon du Carmel” 1s made by Christian colo- 
nists in Haifa, Syria, and Jews will not be permitted to 
appropriate it because it is made in Palestine. See 
that each Carton bears the name of F. B. NICHOLS, 
the Tsporter and Sole Agent of America. 


a Ae be prepess 
he medica faculty. 
BOR, Chemist, Bos- 

















sands are use, 
% cents. 
KETCHAM & 
McDOUGALL, Mfrs., 
4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 
for set of ten Beautiful Cards. 





THREE-cent stam) 


WILLIE W. BIR 
of Bishop Carman and President Jaques. Cloth 


en neti tc as baie puritan ett tia tetetepe + 


tative men of the M. E. Church in Canada. Port a 


Kinds (one of each), In tract form, aggregating 
+ 518 pages, for examination, by mall for $1 60, 
giving snfficient variety for all seasons of the year, 
Included in the above (51) are our newest issues. =e 
Cc —y we per sos. %6c, The a, ~ 

ver dog, ttle per dog,, 36c, Onr Home 
2 . oy ate oe ioe. ia Prdsious Promises, per dos, 


pried BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Sent, post-paid, for h. 00. Address the editor, 
REV, B. F. AUSTIN, M. A., 
Prescott, Ontario, 


The New York News Company, 


Fill orders Mov Perioa! on » Ror iio. es 
0 or 2: 8, mes 
Books, Siationsry, aud cy Goods, ‘and Foreign 


The mannfacturers have received 


6 MEDALS OF HONOR. 


Centenninli, 1876. Paris, 1878. 
Ameri¢gn Institute, 1879, ete., etc, 


OVER 2,000 0 DRUGGISTS 





Have racently signed a 
Bon 


son's Ca ©. Porous 
wns Capone Fo others 





. to t t 
statemen © effect thal 


, Cambridgeport, Mass. 





In ordering goods, or in making inqury 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adygy. 
tisement in The Sunday School Tiss, 


Teineneay Sheet Fisses tatents to etenl ently etvemmensase wan ape iwentsierthy, yeiests, Retevee es eee pT 20 ced ctanding be tnndvertentiy ineerted, 





